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WAR THREATENS 


By LISTON M. OAK 


VEN from its enemies, the Soviet 

Union is receiving praise. Sir John 
Simon, British die-hard, said recently in 
the House of Commons, “The Soviet Union 
is a great and powerful country, inevitably 
bound to exercise a profound influence 
over history and the development of the 
world.” 

While Sir John Simon grudgingly ad- 
mits the growing power of the Soviet 
Union, there comes from Tokio an Asso- 
ciated Press despatch which says there are 
rumors in high places of a new Anglo- 
Japanese secret treaty concerning plunder 
in the event of joint action against the 
Soviet Union. Simultaneously Sir Henry 
Deterding, British oil king, Enemy Num- 
ber 1 of the USSR, arrives in New York 
to. confer with American oil imperialists. 
Deterding, who has helped finance every 
White Guard organization, every anti- 
Soviet plot, boasts that he has never aban- 
doned his ambition to wrest the Baku oil 
fields from the Soviet workers. 


British imperialists seem to be again 
playing a double game. The British Gov- 
ernment has been forced by the march of 
events in Germany, by the growing power 
of the USSR, and by the mass pressure of 
workers demanding peace, to give verbal 
support to the Soviet proposal for a re- 
gional peace pact, called the “Eastern 
Locarno.” At the same time the British 
die-hards are flirting with German Nazis 
and Japanese imperialists, the outstanding 
enemies of the Soviet Union, seeking to 
organize a bloc of imperialist powers 
against the workers’ fatherland. 

But the Germans, like the Japanese, still 
refuse to sign any peace pact with Soviet 
Russia. The “Eastern Locarno” remains 
unsigned, and even if it were, it would not 
remove the underlying causes of war. 


New Threats to Peace Arise 


It should be emphasized that the “East- 
ern Locarno” is nothing like the original 
Locarno agreement, which was intended to 
draw Germany into a bloc against the 
Soviet Union. By making concessions to 
Germany, French and British imperialists 
gained German support for their war plans, 
which did not materialize. The new “East- 
ern Locarno” seeks to erect barriers to the 
march toward war, guarantees which will 
make declarations of war more difficult 
and hazardous for any aggressive imperial- 
ist power. 

It is not a military alliance—the Soviet 
Union will not enter into such alliances 


with imperialist states. Other Soviet peace 
proposals being rejected, such as im- 
mediate disarmament, the Soviet Union 
advanced this alternative which it recog- 
nizes as not very satisfactory, but necessary 
in view of the extreme imminence of war. 
If this immediate threat against the 
world’s peace did not exist such regional 
pacts would be unnecessary. But the situa- 
tion not only in Europe but also in the 
Far East is becoming more acute and every 
effort must be made to discourage Japa- 
nese inclination to attack. The list of 
Japanese provocations is unending; troops 
landed on Sakhalin without the consent of 
the Soviet Government, airplanes flown 
over Soviet territory, violation of the water 
rights of the Soviet Union by the Japanese 
navy, persecution of the Soviet employees 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, “shooting 
practice” in front of Soviet consulates. 
Japan is increasing the number of the 
“colonists” in Manchuria from week to 
week. In Harbin, where scarcely 3,000 
Japanese were living a year ago there 
are now more than 10,000, mostly re- 
servists. And every train brings more 
“settlers.” In North and East Manchuria 
the peasants have been driven from home 
to make room for the Japanese colonists. 
The building of railways, strategic roads 
and airdromes is being carried on with 
feverish speed. The budget of the Japa- 
nese army and navy provides for vastly 
increased expenditures in the present year. 
Japanese foreign policy during the past 
year has been directed towards finding 
allies for an offensive against the Soviet 
Union. Every fresh success of Soviet 
diplomacy deals a fresh blow against their 
plans for expansion, just as it has been 
instrumental in checking Nazi plans for 
“expansion to the East” into the Ukraine. 


Japan Prepares to Seize 
Soviet Railway 


There was a brief lull in Japanese war 
provocations, but they were resumed re- 
cently with the arrest on framed-up 
charges, of 30 Soviet workers of the C.E.R. 
This fresh outbreak of atrocities and the 
vicious campaign against the Soviets in 
the Japanese press, the showing of a par- 
ticularly violent anti-Soviet movie to 
arouse hatred of the Soviets, and an attack 
on the Japanese F.S.U., follow the disrup- 
tion of negotiations for the sale of the 
C.E.R. 

Since the start of negotiations in June, 
1933, the Soviet Union has reduced the 





price of the C.E.R. by over 70 per cent, 
in its effort to remove one cause of fric- 
tion and guarantee peace in the Far East. 
But the Japanese imperialists had no in- 
tention of buying. They wanted a breath- 
ing-spell in which to consolidate their 
position in Asia and to find allies in 
Europe. They answered Soviet good-will 
and willingness to make sacrifices for the 
sake of peace with insolent stubbornness 
and aggressiveness. 

Ivan Rudi, Soviet manager of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, reports that the 
Japanese are carrying on a widespread 
campaign of sabotage and destruction in 
an effort to coerce the USSR into selling 
the railway at the ridiculous price offered 
by Japan. During the past eight months 
there have been 16 collisions, 41 armed 
attacks on stations, 116 Soviet employees 
have been imprisoned, 46 persons have 
been killed and 102 wounded, 9 bridges 
have been destroyed, 21 locomotives and 
207 cars damaged. The damage to rolling 
stock has amounted to 300,000 gold rubles 
besides the loss of hundreds of thousands 
in revenue. 

The Soviet Government has refused to 
recognize Manchukuo, but this Japanese 
“protectorate” has “broken off diplomatic 
relations that never existed,” as Will Rog- 
ers says. Manchukuo protested against 
“Soviet provocations” which also never 
happened. Tokio’s semi-official newspa- 
pers have threatened “more drastic action 
in the event of future Soviet provocations.” 
The Japanese Government has had the ef- 
frontery to issue an “ominous warning” 
to the Soviet Government, alleging “un- 
friendly acts.” Soviet leaders ridicule this 
attempt of Japan to blame Soviet employ- 
ees of the C.E.R. for banditry, murder and 
sabotage that was instigated by the Japa- 
nese themselves. 


Are these alarming acts pre- 
liminary to the forcible seizure 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and annexation of Soviet terri- 
tory? 

Such is the imminent danger; such 
is the fear of the Soviet Government, 
anxious as always to preserve peace. 
The situation is critical and demands 
that every friend of the Soviet Union 
be alert and vigilant, redoubling our 
fi,.t in defense of the great achieve- 
ments of the Soviet workers. 
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The long dreaded hour of a new 
world war is drawing closer. Alarm- 
ing news from the Far East indi- 
cates the rapid culmination of a situ- 
ation fraught with danger to world 
peace. The Japanese are preparing to 
strike against the Soviet Union. Since 
Japan attacked China in 1931, they 
have consolidated their power in 
Manchuria, they have built strategic 
railways, military roads, naval posts, 
airdromes, and have assembled a 
huge war machine for the coming 
conflict. 

The long list of atrocities by Japan 
against the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the Soviet Union was perpetrated 
with the purpose of drawing Soviet 
Russia into war. Japanese imperial- 
ists are eager to consolidate their hold 
on the puppet state Manchukuo, not 
only because of the business interests 
of Japanese capitalists there, but also 
to firmly entrench themselves on a 
solid stepping-stone for an attack on 
the USSR. A powerful group of 
Japanese reactionaries, fascists, and 
jingoists is urging the military dic- 
tators of Japan to proceed “from 
words to deeds.” The “ominous warn- 
ing” served on Soviet Russia by the 
Japanese Foreign Office, alleging “‘un- 
friendly acts,” indicates that the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Japanese ruling 
class is that the sooner they attack the 
USSR, the better their chance of vic- 
tory. General Araki recently stated 
that any agreement between Japan 
and the Soviet Union is quite impos- 


SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


sible; and that Japan is ready for war 
when it comes. 


The Associated Press reports that 
Great Britain has formed a secret 
military alliance with Japan. War 
in the Far East may be a matter 
of days or weeks. Japan has not 
dared attack the Soviet Union with- 
out assurances of support from at 
least one great European power. 
As soon as Japan attacks in the East, 
Hitler will lead an attack in the West, 
backed by Britain. The Nazi Fiihrer, 
puppet of the German Junkers and 
big industrialists, is warned by the 
tremendous growth of opposition sig- 
nified by the votes of five million 
German workers and other anti- 
fascists against him that his rule is 
doomed; in desperation he figures 
that the only way to maintain his dic- 
tatorship is to start a war. Hitler’s 
strategy is to engineer war against the 
Soviet Union and to draw into that 
war other capitalist countries. British 
imperialists are attempting to force 
France to join the anti-Soviet bloc. 

The Soviet Union proposed to sell 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan; 
they refused. The Soviet Union pro- 
posed a peace pact with Japan; they 
refused. Over and over again, the 
efforts of the Soviet Government to 
guarantee peace in the Far East have 
been rejected by the Japanese who see 
in war the only solution to the crisis 
which threatens to engulf them. 

Friends of the Soviet Union, work- 
ers, farmers, intellectuals, profession- 
als, youth of America! The interna- 






tional situation at this moment is 
packed with dynamite. Arise in your 
might to prevent the threatened ex- 
plosion. Hold back the war-mad fas- 
cists, the imperialists of Asia, Europe 
and America who are ready to plunge 
us into the most disastrous calamity 
the world has ever seen. Prevent mu- 
nitions shipments to Japan. Manifest 
your determination to stop war. Make 
your voice heard in Washington. Join 
with our comrades in Tokio, London, | 
Paris and Berlin in a broad and pow- 
erful united front against war. 


Support the Second U. S. Con- 
gress Against War. Every branch 
of the F.S.U. must be represented 
at this anti-war congress in Chi- 
cago on September 28 to 30. 
Organize mass demonstrations 
against their war plans in front of 
Japanese Consulates. Build the 
F.S.U. as a powerful defensive 
weapon to protect the achiev- 
ments of the Soviet workers and | 
jarmers. Build a mass circulation 
of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
Prove once more that the masses 
of working people can and will 
prevent or postpone another 
world slaughter. Defend the So- 
viet policy of peaceful socialist 
construction against Japanese im- 
perialism! 

The National Committee of the 

Friends of the Soviet Union 








THE KERENSKY DEBTS AGAIN 


The negotiations between the United 
States Government and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, transferred from Moscow to Wash- 
ington, are proceeding, and it is to be 
hoped that an agreement will soon be 
reached so that one barrier erected by 
American reactionaries in the way of the 
development of trade will be removed. 
Until the agreement is reached and all 
obstacles to Soviet-American trade are de- 
molished, friends of the Soviet Union 
should continue to carry on the campaign 
demanding that the adverse decisions of 
the Import-Export Bank be rescinded and 
credits be extended to the Soviets. In re- 
cent weeks trade with Soviet Russia has 
declined—due entirely to American ene- 
mies of the Soviet régime, among whom 
is Robert F. Kelley, head of the Eastern 
European Division of the State Depart- 
ment. He was also in charge of Russian 


affairs under several Republican Admin- 
istrations and was one factor in delaying 
recognition. That Roosevelt permitted such 
a notoriously anti-Soviet official to return 
to his strategic position is evidence that 
his pretensions to liberalism in relation to 
the Soviet Union are demagogic. 


Exports from the USA to the USSR 
in June, 1934, were valued at $1,765,061, 
compared with only $242,144 in June, 
1933, the US Department of Commerce 
reports. Imports into the USA from the 
USSR amounted to $944,401 in June, a 
slight gain over the same month last year. 
This is only a small fraction of what 
Soviet-American trade could be if all re- 
strictions were removed by the U. S. 
Government. 









@ Excavating for a huge meat packing plant in 
the Soviet Far East, coveted by Japanese im- 


perialists. In the background is a grain elevator 
completed in time for the harvest. 








@ Individualistic peasants submitting applica- 
tions to join a collective farm. 
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It is no longer 


necessary to Carry on an intensive propaganda 
campaign on the advantages of socialized farm- 
ing—the results speak better than words. 


re Lira. * 


@ Oldest and youngest collective farmer—tast 
year the old peasant was an individual farmer; 
this year he achieved distinction on his collec- 
tive farm and is presented with rewards earned, 


by a Pioneer. 


Soviet Russia Conquers the 








shock brigader. 








Drought 


Facts Give the Lie to Tales of Starvation 


HE officially inspired German press 

has once again trotted out the old lies 
«bout famine in the USSR. According to 
the Nazis, whose sympathy for the working 
class is so well known, not only are mil- 
lions of Russian people starving to death, 
but they actually refuse to be fed! Con- 
sequently, wails the “co-ordinated” press, 
the relief work carried on by the German 
“Brothers In Need” has had to be 
abandoned. 

It is easy to understand why these 
silly slanders should emanate from Berlin 
just now. They are meant primarily for 
home consumption. Winter is coming on, 
the potato crop is a failure, the oppressed 
German masses face even greater privation 
and destitution than before. What better 
method for the Reich fascists to try to 
divert attention from themselves than to 
cry “stop thief!”? 


Ammende a Nazi Agent 


It is interesting to find that the Nazi 
lies are substantially the same as those 
voiced recently in the United States by 
Ewald Ammende, secretary of the so- 
called Vienna Aid Committee, who also 
found “wide starvation” in the Soviet 
Union, and whose associate is Cardinal 
Innitzer of Austria who last February 
blessed the late Chancellor Dollfuss for 
shooting socialist and communist workers. 
It appears that Mr. Ammende has for years 
been secretary also of the Committee for 
National Minorities, which in turn is con- 
nected with the Nazi-inspired League for 
Germanism in Foreign Countries. Mr. 
Ammende, who was the gentleman respon- 
sible last year for the stories about can- 
nibalism in the Ukraine at the very time 
when Hitler and Goebbels also showed con- 
cern for their “brothers in need,” is like- 
wise known to be in contact with the Skoro- 
padski group of Ukrainian white guards. 

Professor H. J. Muller, of the University 
of Texas, who has just returned to Berlin 
after an extensive trip through the Ukraine 
and the North Caucasus region, branded as 
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By EDWIN SEAVER 


falsehoods the statements of Hitler, Am- 
mende and company. By all indications, 
he declared, this year’s crop would be even 


better than that of 1933. 


No Famine Conditions Found 


“I visited the regions around Kiev and 
Kharkov,” said Professor Muller, “and 
also motored through the Northern Cau- 
casus, but nowhere did I encounter or hear 
of catastrophic famine conditions. The 
crop in the Volga region is expected to 
average up to that of the Ukraine and the 
North Caucasus.” 

The fact is that the output of the food 
industries during the first six months of 
this year was $1,128,450,000, or more than 
21 per cent in excess of the value of out- 
put for the corresponding period of 1933. 

In spite of the drought, reports from the 
USSR state that this year’s grain harvest 
will be at least as large as last year’s 90,- 
000,000 ton yield, which was the biggest 
in the history of Russia. The spring sow- 
ing was considerably above that of 1933. 
When the drought came, which affected 
Soviet Russia just as it did other countries 
throughout the world, the Russian farmers, 
aided by their government, mobilized their 
strength and resources to fight its effects. 
Everywhere that drought ruined the grain 
crop, irrigation ditches were dug, the 
stricken fields were replowed, late crops 
of millet and corn were planted. By July 
1, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party was able to state authoritatively: 
“Despite the partial drought in the South 
the harvest of the USSR according to all 
information, will be on the whole not 
inferior to last year’s and in some regions, 
better.” Subsequent developments have 
proven this analysis correct. 

Even so conservative a paper as the 
New York Herald-Tribune reports that “it 
is now safe to predict that there will be 
no shortage of bread in the USSR next 
winter. . The state grain collections 
will be carried out in accordance with the 
original plans, and in all likelihood will 


enable the Soviet Union to throw on the wry 


foreign market in 1934-35 no less grain 
than last year, while at the same time re- 
taining the same level of consumption 
within the country.” 


Some conception of the magnitude of 
this triumph of socialist farming in the 
USRR, where the destruction of crops to 
jack up profits would be considered a 
crime against the people, may be gained 
when compared with conditions in the 
U.S.A., where millions of farms have been 
burned up by the drought whose effects 


The supply of machinery 
increases every year on 
Soviet farms. 





have brought starvation conditions to thou- 
sands of American farmers and caused the 
wholesale slaughtering of cattle. The eco- 
nomic system cannot be blamed for weather 
conditions, but the failure of the gov- 
ernment to take adequate measures to com- 
bat the drought, as did the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and to relieve the fearful suffering 
of drought victims, is clearly due to the 
capitalist system. Further, the American 
farmer was in a desperate plight before the 
drought.. The percentage of tenancy 
among American farmers increased from 
43.4 per cent in 1930 to about 50 per cent 
in 1934. The farm income declined from 
$17,000,000,000 in 1919 to about $5,000,- 
000,000 in 1932. During the past five years 
an average of 204,000 farmers have been 
forced into tenancy or off the land alto- 
gether. 


@ The family of the collective farmer Ist 
every member of which has won honors 
Electricity and radios are 
two of the advantages enjoyed by colle 
farmers, becoming more prosperous every 
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“Every one agrees,” writes Harold 
Denny in the New York Times, “from the 
peasants in the villages to the officials in 
the city, that with the slipshod, fatalistic 
farming of past years there would be lit- 
tle, if any, crop this year. Thus officials 
and managers of collective farms hail the 
harvest as a victory for collectivized agri- 
culture which will induce many remain- 
ing individual peasants to enter the fold.” 


“The fight for a good harvest,” writes 
Denny, who has just made an extensive 
tour of the drought area, “may seem un- 
dramatic from a distance, but it is thrill- 
ing to watch it going on in the fields.” 
It would be difficult to enumerate the 
many remarkable measures taken this 
summer by collective farms in their strug- 
gle for a good harvest. Every effort has 
been enlisted to make the collective farmer 
well-to-do, and the beginning of the har- 
vest shows a high level of organization 
and firm labor discipline. Back of this 
discipline is the slogan issued by Stalin, 
“not to lose a grain of wheat.” 


When, in April and May, not a drop of 
rain fell and the grain had only moisture 
left in the ground by the melting snows, 
people were alarmed, and it was whis- 
pered that the crop was ruined. And so 
it might have been, had not the agricul- 
tural front been organized and carried 
through with the precision of a military 
offensive. Plans for recouping the harvest 
were transmitted to the autonomous re- 
publics, and within them, through regional 
authorities, machine tractor stations, heads 
of collective and state farms on down to 
the individual workers in the fields. 

Swift mobilization of men and equip- 
ment to replow fields where winter grain 
had been killed by the drought, and to 
sow maize or vegetables, are two of the 
reasons mentioned by Walter Duranty in 
the Times for increased total volume this 
year in spite of adverse conditions. Like- 
wise improved methods of harvesting due 
to better organization and discipline on 
the collective farms, and the fact that agri- 


‘cultural machinery, such as tractors and 


combines, are approximately 40 per cent 
more plentiful and efficient than last year. 
More than 35,000 combines and 250,000 
tractors are engaged in this year’s har- 
vesting. 

As a result, the total area reaped up 
to date is more than double the area for 
the corresponding period last year, while 
figures on grain stacking and threshing 
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show a 100 per cent improvement over 
1933. In the United States, on the other 
hand, this year’s grain yields are the low- 
est since 1894. 

The unprecedented harvesting campaign 
in the USSR has had two objectives: first, 
to provide an abundance of food, and sec- 
ondly, to establish beyond challenge the 
system of collective farming, which means 
socialization of the most individualistic 
kind of labor. Both objectives have been 
won. ; 


A Good Crop Even Without Rain 


“This year is the test year,” said an 
agronomist at a machine tractor station. 
“It is all the better that we had the 
drought, for now this harvest is proving 
to the peasant that, with proper cultiva- 
tion, he will get a crop, even if there is 
no rain. In other days the peasant left 
it to the weather, and to prayer, and if 
they failed him, he and his family went 
hungry.” 

How different a statement from that 
made by the AAA officials in the United 
States. They hailed the drought as “a 
blessing” for quite different reasons. The 
drought was a blessing to them because 
it meant profits for the American kulaks, 
the big landlords. 

“Collectivization has won,” writes Du- 
ranty, “and the mass of the peasantry is 
convinced that it is a better system than 
the old way of individual farming.” 

Those who, for years, have been con- 
tinuously writing about “starvation in 
Russia,” blandly ignore the incontrovert- 
ible fact that the population of the So- 
viet Union has been increasing at the rate 
of 3,500,000 annually. They say that 
6,000,000 died last year, yet the popula- 
tion continues to grow! The fact is that 
alone of all the countries of the world, 
the available supply of food and other 
necessities of life in the USSR is rapidly 
growing in volume, and the standard of 
living is rising—for that is the primary 
purpose of the entire Soviet system. 


1. A big crop this year! 2. A shock brigader 
on a Kolhoz rewarded by a new home and an 
auto. 3. On a Michurin Experimental Farm— 
inspecting the wheat. 4. Airplanes assisted 
in the harvest this year more than ever before. 
An agronomist lecturing to a group of collective 
farmers on newest scientific methods. 
starving Ukrainian! 6. A group of Pioneers 


planning to help in the harvest. 
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With Austrian Socialists At The “Dynamo” 


“Free and Equal Citizens in a Proletarian State” 


By L. F. BOROSS 


HE Austrian Republican guards 
(Schutzbundlers) who sought refuge 
in the Soviet Union from Austrian Fascism, 
are no longer “guests” there. They are 
Soviet citizens who have taken their place 
in the ranks of workers building socialism. 


Most of these socialist workers, before 
they came to the Soviet Union, had the 
prejudices and misinformation about that 
country which are inculcated by the lies in 
the bourgeois press and the slanders spread 
by certain social democratic leaders. What 
are their opinions now? I put this ques- 
tion to eight Austrian Schutzbundlers now 
working in the Dynamo electrical plant in 
Moscow. 

“As soon as I reached the Soviet Frontier 
I began to realize that I was in a new 
world, a workers’ world,” replied Paul 
Steiner. He was one of the leaders in 
the barricade fighting against the Dollfuss 
terror in February, a member of the Aus- 
trian Social Democratic Party since 1913, 
and a functionary of the Schutzbund (Re- 
publican Defense Corps) since 1919; now 
he works at a lathe in the Dynamo plant. 
“Here the relations between people are 
free and equal. In this factory you 
scarcely know that you have superiors. 
The managers and directors are not 
‘bosses’ but workers like ourselves.” 

Steiner told how he had recuperated in 
a Caucasian health resort from injuries 
received during the fighting on the barri- 
cades. There and in the factory the Soviet 
system of social insurance had won his 
admiration. 

Steiner, and with him the Floridsdorf 
barricade fighters Moedelberg and Hum- 
mer, spoke with the utmost enthusiasm of 
the international solidarity of their Rus- 
sian fellow workers. As barricade fight- 
ers, they had been treated like lepers by 
the authorities and employers of every 
capitalist country. They could not find 
work anywhere. Even in Czechoslovakia, 
where their Social Democratic Party com- 
rades are members of the government, 
they were received as scarcely tolerated 
refugees, as “undesirable aliens.” In dem- 
ocratic countries, such as Switzerland for 
instance, a foreigner can not get a job. 
But in the Soviet Union they have been 
received with the greatest friendliness pre- 
cisely for the reason that they fought 
bravely against the bourgeoisie. 


This feeling among the Soviet workers 
was expressed graphically by a fellow 
workman in the factory, a Russian steel 
worker named Loginov. “We are very 
glad,” he said, “that the Republican Guards 
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Cue 


@ Schutzbundler Neiber and his Russian in- 
structor, Dargeyev, at work in the Dynamo 
plant in Moscow. The USSR is a haven of 
refuge for workers of all capitalist countries 
who have escaped from fascist terrorism. 





@ Schutzbundler Neumiller and a Russian girl, 
Nadya Ivanova, building a new hotel in Moscow. 
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@ Austrian Schutzbundlers refu- 


(socialists) 
gees from fascism now working in the Dynamo 


plant, at lunch in a communal restaurant. 


@ Austrian socialists at the Chemical Combine, 
Voskresensky district. 








are working here. Why? Because they 
are good workmen and good class fighters. 
We are very glad that the barricade fight- 
ers, persecuted by the capitalists, can find 
work and a home with us. They are work- 
ing with us—this fact has an international 
significance, proving our solidarity with 
workers everywhere. 

Fritz Miicke who took part in the fight- 
ing at the Floridsdorf station, is also as- 
tonished at the comradely relationship be- 
tween rank and file workers and directors. 
Both director Schukov, who was once an 
engine driver, and his assistant Komlev are 
workers. Komlev’s father was an illiter- 
ate peasant. At the age of nine he went 
to work as an apprentice in a shop. He 
fought on the barricades in the 1917 Revo- 
lution and on the front during the civil 
war. Between director Komlev and the 
Schutzbundlers there is a bond of sympa- 
thy—they are workers and they are barri- 
cade fighters against the bourgeoisie. 

Komlev stated that the Austrian social- 
ists had adapted themselves quickly to the 
conditions in the Dynamo plant, so dif- 
ferent from the conditions in Austrian fac- 
tories. They understand both their rights 
and their obligations as citizens of a social- 
ist society. The discipline among them is 
excellent. They take a keen interest not 
only in their own work but in everything 
that goes on in the factory, and in the 
cultural life of the Soviet workers. They 
are rapidly rising to the honored status of 
shock brigaders. 


When we entered the electric locomotive 
work shop Hans Dobia, who was wounded 
in the Schlingelhof fighting, explained his 
work with pride. In reply to my question 
“How do you like it here?” he said, “Up to 
now I like it very much indeed, and if there 
should be anything I don’t like, it can be 
remedied. For here you are not only 
permitted to state your opinion, it is actu- 
ally demanded of you.” 

Adolf Stayer is very much concerned 
because he has not yet been able to excel 
the Russian shock brigaders in his shop. 
He will not be satisfied until he is the lead- 
ing shock brigader in his section of the 
plant. Hermann Stern is the leader among 
the eight Schutzbundlers at Dynamo. He 
was the commander of the division of the 
Defense Corps which captured the North 
Station in Vienna last February. Now he 
is one of the best lathe workers in the 
plant. He spoke of the profound: sense of 
economic security felt by the Soviet work- 
ers, who are protected against accident, 
illness or any other adversity by social 
insurance. Stern was surprised at the 
efficient way in which the various needs 
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@ Schutzbundler Tobias with an apprentice, Sonya Litvinenko, at work in the assemblage department of Dynamo. 


of the workers are provided for in the 
factories he has visited. He also expressed 
astonishment at the mighty technical de- 
velopment already achieved. 

“Have you found any faults with the 
way in which this factory is run?” I asked 
him. 

“Of course there are still some short- 
comings. I think this is unavoidable in 
view of the rapid development of the plant 
and the inexperience of Soviet workers. 
The chief fault is the insufficient care of 
the machinery. Another obstacle to effi- 
cient work is the shortage of tools. How- 
ever, the management as well as the work- 
ers are conscious of these and other dif_i- 
culties and are working hard to overcome 
them. When suggestions are made for 
improvements they are always taken up. 
The managers, engineers, and workers all 
form one homogeneous group, a collective, 
serving only the interests of the working 
class. I have been impressed by the op- 
portunities offered every worker for self- 
development and advancement. The pres- 
ent foreman and some of the engineers 
started work in this plant a few years 
ago, they tell me, without any technical 
knowledge.” 

Otto Barac wrote in the Dynamo news- 
paper: “Technological progress in Austria 
means technological unemployment. In the 
Soviet Union workers, set free by labor- 


saving devices and technical improvement 
readily find occupation in other plants. 
Also technological progress here means 
shorter hours and higher wages, instead of 
higher profits for the boss. . . . I should 
like to see one of my Russian fellow work- 
ers here working in an Austrian factory— 
after the very first day he would catch the 
first train back home. 

“One feels that the Soviet Union is 
indeed the workers’ fatherland. With ever 
growing power and enthusiasm, and with 
a constantly rising standard of living, the 
Soviet workers are building Socialism. 
The life of the Soviet proletariat is packed 
full of interest. The things I have seen 
since I arrived here from Austria have 
made a profound impression. . . . Already 
I am earning higher wages here than I 
did in my native land. I do not feel like 
a foreigner or a refugee escaped from 
fascist executioners, but as a free citizen 
of a proletarian state. 

“I am already accustomed to Russian 
food which seemed strange at first. The 
Russian workers are certainly doing their 
utmost to attain the maximum efficiency 
and good labor discipline. In this they 
receive the unqualified aid of the manage- 
ment, of the government and of the party. 
I have talked with Russians who, unskilled 
manual laborers only a few months ago, 
are now qualified mechanics. One sees op- 


portunities everywhere to rise from the 
ranks to leadership in the factory and in 
political life. All Soviet workers seem. to 
be vitally interested in politics. They have 
an amazing understanding of economic 
problems and of the international political 
situation. They follow closely and sym- 
pathetically the struggles of workers in 
every capitalist country. There is a real 
sense of international solidarity here in the 
Soviet land.” 


American militarists are aiding 
Chiang Kai Shek, head of the Nanking 
government, in the sixth campaign against 
the Chinese Soviets. There have been 
loans to the Kuomintang butchers, muni- 
tions sold to them, and American aviators 
have organized squadrons of bombing 
planes which dropped bombs on the 
Chinese Red Army as it neared Foochow 
on the coast. Also American battleships 
were rushed toward Foochow—“to protect 
American interests there against the Red 
bandits.” 

Every friend of Soviet Russia should be 
a friend of the Chinese Soviets and should 
protest against intervention in the civil 
war in China on the side of the reactiona- 
ries who are puppets of Japanese, Ameri- 
can and British imperialism. 











DENTISTRY 


In the Soviet Health Program 


AST Spring I made an intensive in- 
quiry into the dental situation in the 
Soviet Union. I visited, in some cities sev- 
eral times, the chief centers for dentistry 
and dental education. I spent many hours 
with the heads of various institutions, and 
questioned, among others, the Commissar 
of Public Health. J left the country feel- 
ing tremendously stirred and almost over- 
whelmed. 

The most striking feature of the Soviet 
dental program is the inclusive plan for 
providing dental care to all the people 
practically without charge. This is part of 
the vast undertaking, under the Commis- 
sariat of Public Health, to furnish all 
needed medical and surgical care to the 
entire population. To this end medical 
students, after two years of scientific prep- 
aration in common, are educated in one of 
four special divisions. These are listed 
under two “faculties,” the therapeutic and 
the preventive. The two divisions under 
the therapeutic faculty are medicine and 
stomatology* (odontology or dentistry) ; 
those under the preventive faculty are 
hygiene and sanitation, and protection of 
mother and child. 

Scientific dentistry, it will be seen, is 
recognized as one of the fundamental 
branches of a sound health program. 
Even at present the men in responsible 
positions are medically educated, with ex- 
ceptional scientific preparation. The rou- 
tine work—and aside from surgery and 
the diagnostic and research phases, the 
major part of dental practice is routine 
work—is cared for by men and women 
variously trained over shorter periods. 
There are three categories of dentists in 
the Soviet Union: ; 

1. Doctors of medicine with a dental 
education superimposed. Many surgeons 
and heads of institutions are in this group. 

2. University - educated stomatologists. 
These are largely men educated under the 
reorganized Soviet program of medical 
education briefly outlined above. 

3. Dentists without a university degree, 
trained in “technicums.” 

This type is recognized as being needed 
during the developmental period of the 
Soviet state. They form the basis of a re- 
markably practicable ad interim program 
for supplying the most-needed routine den- 
tal care to the mass of the population as 
quickly as possible. Facing realistically 
the fact that its inclusive program requires 
time and large means for perfecting, the 
government expects, as a temporary meas- 


* Stomatology is the study of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and adjacent tissues. Ortho- 
dontia is the study of the correction of irregular 
and malformed teeth. 
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By Dr. ALFRED OWRE 


@ Ivan Polikarpov, Leningrad longshoreman, 
member of the district Soviet, getting his teeth 
filled by a dental surgeon, 


ure, to train technically 10,000 selected 
students, ready for the university, during 
three years of ten months each. (Here as 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union a consider- 
able fraction of the time is given to the 
study of the social structure of the state, 
military science and tactics, hygiene and 
sanitation, etc. All education is at state 
expense.) These young men are then to 
practise the art of dentistry wherever they 
may be needed for three years. Cases be- 
yond their skill or knowledge will always 
be referred to the large centers. After 
three years of such service the dentist may 
return, if he wishes, to a university center, 
there to work part time in clinics and part 
time toward a university degree. The ideal 
type is the stomatologist. I have no doubt 
that if this program is found capable of 
improvement at any point before comple- 





Alfred Owre, D.M.D., M.D., C.M., B.A., 
Sc.D., is Dean of the School of Dentistry 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. The facts he gives 
in this article should bring home the truth 
that the first concern of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is the health and the welfare of all 
Soviet citizens. Dental as well as medical 
care is available free or at a small charge 
to every Soviet worker or farmer, while in 
the United States there are millions of 
workers needing dental care and thou- 
sands of jobless dentists. Such a paradoxi- 
cal situation could never exist in a Social- 
ust society. 











tion it will, like other Soviet plans, be 
modified at that point. Great elasticity 
and pliability constitute an admirable fea- 
ture of the many extensive government 
projects. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
Soviet dentistry, taking the long view, is 
the emphasis on prevention through re- 
search, and on scientific diagnosis. The 
practice of orthodontia is an outstanding 
illustration. This procedure, so trying to 
the nerves and often injurious to the health 
of children, is not undertaken lightly. Sci- 
entific inquiry is made into the necessity 
for treatment in each case; and a great 
many patients are dismissed without the 
frequently torturing orthodontic appli- 
ances. Nature often rights maladjustments 
that to the unscientific or the unscrupulous 
practitioner seem to require drastic reme- 
dial measures. 




























































Research is everywhere encouraged. 
The qualified worker in any of the gov- 
ernment institutions is free to carry on 


studies related to his work, and is gen-¥ 


erously supported. 

Private practice is not forbidden; but 
most men prefer institutional practice. 

From the sociological point of view the 
health program of the Soviet Union is im- 
measurably significant. Here, in a coun- 
try of nearly 170,000,000 souls, the gov- 
ernment is furnishing every citizen as 
nearly complete health care as is possible 
under present conditions, and practically 
without cost to the individual. This care, 
moreover, is being improved and extended 
as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 
The obvious saving in overhead (and 
profit) in both education and practice 
brings this ideal within the realm of pos- 
sibility. And I may say, with other re- 
cent observers, that the present quality of 
health service, especially when past handi- 
caps are considered, is little short of 
astounding. It is my belief that unless 


outside factors interfere medical service in 
the Soviet Union a few years from now 
will present an unparalleled achievement. 
Such energy, enthusiasm, and intelligence 
as are universally expended on this un- 
dertaking cannot fail to bring stupendous 
results. 
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By MAX HITTLEMAN 


OGETHER with workers 


carrying 


a» L brief cases and peasants carrying sacks 


full of garden products and personal be- 
longings, I boarded the train from Odessa 
to Kharkov. I decided to ride “hard” or 
third class so I could talk with these work- 
ers and peasants. As I entered my com- 
partment, containing five other travelers, 
someone said, “We must give the best seat 
to this guest for he is a foreigner.” 

In the next compartment a happy group 
of boys and girls played their mandolins 
and guitars and sang. Through the win- 
dows I watched the panorama of beautiful 
fields, villages with new homes brightly 
painted, collective farms extending for 


» miles on either side. We pass freight trains 


loaded with lumber, tractors, grain, rails, 
and every conceivable commodity, further 
evidence of the far-flung constructive ac- 
tivity of the USSR. I remarked to my fel- 
low travelers that compared with their 
country the other European countries 
through which I had passed seemed like a 
graveyard with everything at a standstill. 
We talked about the crisis in capitalist 
countries and they expressed pride in the 
fact that Soviet Russia has abolished un- 
employment. 

“Yes, but what good is that?” I asked, 
anxious to get them started talking. “You 
are all working, yet look at your clothes. 
You are no better dressed than many un- 
employed Americans. And those Ameri- 
cans who are working are better dressed 
and have more comforts than you.” 

“Why look at our clothes?” one an- 
swered indignantly. “That is the trouble 
with all you tourists from capitalist coun- 
tries. You always compare things of no 
great importance, judge us on the basis of 
non-essentials. What does it matter if my 
shoes are not as fine as yours? Why don’t 
you ask me how I live, whether I enjoy 
my work in building Socialism? 

“Look at me. I am thirty-one years old. 
Under Tsarism my father and mother and 
relatives all worked for the kulaks. They 
were illiterate, we lived with the pigs and 
calves in the same house. We never had 
any leather shoes to wear at all. If we 
wanted to go on a holiday we had to ask 


@ Threshing the wheat on a Soviet state farm. 





ODESSA TO KHARKOV 


the kulak, who was our master day and 
night. I was a shepherd and one day when 
I was a small boy I remember coming 
back home without four sheep that had 
been lost. The kulak beat me and then his 
oldest son said, ‘Let me beat him awhile.’ 
I was sick in bed for a month afterward. 
Believe me, I cannot forget the horror of 
those days before the revolution. 

“After the Soviet government gave me 
an education I went into the Red Army 
which is an honor in this country. I got 
a higher education and went to work in 
a bank, of which I am now vice-president. 
I am now on my way to Moscow to attend 
a conference and report on our work. My 
two brothers are engineers. One sister is a 
teacher and the other works in a steel 
plant. My old parents have joined a 
Kolhoz. But for the revolution we would 
all still be slaves of the kulaks. We know 
our clothes are not yet as good as the 
best in capitalist countries but they are a 
thousand per cent better than they used 
to be and getting better all the time. And 
fine clothes are not essential to happiness. 





@ The Soviet industrial workers as well as the 
collective farmers are assured of a plentiful 
food supply by the big harvest, not only of 
grain, but all other farm crops also. The mar- 
ketable grain collected increased from 500,- 
ae poods in 1932 .to 1,400,000,000 in 
1933. 


Of much more basic importance is eco- 
nomic security. No one has to worry in 
this country about a job or about being 
thrown out of their homes or losing their 
farms. Almost unlimited opportunities for 
education and advancement are offered to 
everyone, especially the youth. Can as 
much be said for your capitalist America?” 

Another Russian broke into the discus- 
sion: “We have no capitalists to rob us 
of the wealth we create—whatever we make 
is ours. Every year, every month, the 
supply of goods grows greater and of 
better quality. Only a few years ago 
Russia was one of the most backward agri- 
cultural countries; now it is one of the 
leading industrial countries. We still have 
a long way to travel but we are travelling 
fast, and we know where we are going. 
Workers in capitalist countries do not have 
such a system of social insurance as we 
have. . . . I was a bezprizornie, a home- 
less waif, my parents were killed by the 
Whites under Petlura during the Civil 


@ Formerly a 
kulak, he does 
not like the So- 
viet Govern- 
ment, nor the 
Communist 
Party, nor the 
idea of collec- 
tive farming. 
But the Soviet 
Government lets 
him farm his 


little strip of 
land as best he 
can without 


forcing him to 
join a Kolhoz. 





War. Now I am a pilot in the Red Ait 
Force. And believe me, my friend, I and 
all my comrades without exception are 
ready if it should be necessary, to defend 
the achievements of the Revolution in the 
workers’ fatherland with our very lives.” 


The others joined in the conversation; 
not only the achievements but also the 
mistakes and difficulties of socialist con- 
struction were fully and frankly discussed. 
They have nothing to hide, these Soviet 
workers; and if anyone thinks there is no 
freedom of speech in Soviet Russia he 
should travel on the train and listen to 
the arguments. Of course the average 
American tourist is handicapped by not 
knowing the Russian language and thus 
misses the best source of information—the 
talk of the workers and peasants them- 
selves. 


And all the way from Odessa to Kharkov 
our conversation was punctuated by sing- 
ing from the next compartment. Every- 
where you go in the USSR, you will hear 
music and singing—one of many signs of 
a happy people, too busy with the im- 
portant and interesting work of socialist 
construction to worry much about their 
personal appearance. 


Kharkov is much more beautiful and a 
more modern city than Odessa. The stores: 
are packed full with commodities of every. 
description. I visited the Kharkov Trac- 
tor plant, and saw a tractor produced 
every six minutes—150 a day. The aver- 
age wage is 250 rubles monthly. Skilled 
mechanics get from 300 to 600 monthly, 
engineers as high as 1,500 rubles. The 
best workers also get premiums for good 
work; a premium may be an auto or a 
cash bonus. 


The workers eat two meals in the com- 
munity restaurant at the plant at an aver- 
age cost of 60 kopeks per meal. The food 
is excellent. As I inspected the educational 
and cultural facilities, clubs, recreation 
parks and halls, communal laundries, and 
the new apartment houses, all splendid ex- 
amples of the best in the new life being 
built, I realized that the pride of the 
Russians with whom I talked in the train, 
in Qdessa and in Kharkov, and the abso- 
lute confidence in the future which I en- 
countered everywhere, are fully justified. 
They have indeed a lot to be proud of, 
and nowhere in the world are the pros- 
pects brighter. 
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A Letter from A. M. CAUBLE 


Y object in going to Soviet Russia 
; was to get first-hand information as 
to the workings of the first attempt to 
establish a socialist system. 

In traveling from Texas to New York 
to take the steamship, I saw evidence on 
every hand of industrial stagnation—no 
building activity anywhere, unemployment 
everywhere. As soon as | got into the 
Soviet Union I saw signs of building every- 
where I went. The streets are torn up 
and under repair; new structures going up 
and old ones being remodeled. 

Soviet cities reminded me of old Ameri- 
can boom towns. Almost anyone could 
get a job but the problem was to find a 
place to live, especially in the industrial 
centers. 

Everyone was busy, everybody was mov- 
ing. From an American viewpoint they do 
things inefficiently. The people were 
poorly dressed as a rule, but were mostly 
clean and happy and intelligent looking. 
During three days sightseeing in Leningrad 
I saw only one drunk. 

If you are not a worker in Russia it is 
just too bad. But if you are everything is 
fine. The difference is that in the Soviet 
Union anyone can join the working class 
but in America the worker cannot join the 
ruling capitalist class. 

In Moscow I saw 200,000 people in the 
Park of Culture and Rest playing together 
—they play like they work, together, co- 
operatively. Every day is a holiday for 
one-fifth of the Soviet people and so one- 
fifth of their energy goes into amusement 
and recreation. I saw 30,000 people en- 
joying games in the stadium, and visited a 
ballet school for children. The guide of- 
fered excuses for the children saying they 
were only beginners, but I said that the 
show business is the only business I know 
and I considered them good for kids just 
learning. Everything in Russia seems to 
be a school, and everybody is learning 
something. I visited a number of edu- 
cational institutions. Also a happy bunch 
of babies in the swellest child nursery I 
ever saw. 

I visited the Marriage and Divorce 
Bureau and saw a couple getting a divorce. 
There were no questions asked except about 
the children of which there were two. 
Someone in our party asked the woman 
why she was getting divorced and she said 
they were incompatible and he was a gad- 
about. She was given the custody of the 
children and he had to pay fifty per cent 
of his wages for their support. A woman’s 
character is not ruined by having to con- 
fess to infidelity; there is no scandal in 
a Soviet divorce. There is no quarrel 
over property. I was told that at first there 
were frequent divorces but now there are 
few. 

Everybody I talked to seemed to have 
plenty of money and to care very little 
about it. 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL TOWARD 
A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


A Texas Business Man’s Impressions of Soviet Russia 


I visited what I consider two of the 
most interesting accomplishments of the 
Soviets—the collective farms and the home 
for the former wild children near Kharkov. 





@ Soviet registry office; each district Soviet 
has an office where marriages, divorces, births 
and deaths are registered. Although divorce is 
easy it is not more frequent than in the United 
States. 


On the farm there were three hundred 
Jews who were traders and business men 
in the Tsar’s time. They were now con- 
tented on the collective farm. It was started 
five years ago by ten Jews who borrowed 
the money from the government. They 
have a beautiful place with 300 cows, 400 
hogs, a cheese factory, a machine shop, 
a water system, an electric light plant, a 
theatre, a school, nursery, 200 horses, 
orchards and gardens. They each draw 
from 100 to 120 rubles per month and 
at the end of the year vote on the dis- 
position of the rest of the profits. The 
manager took as much interest in showing 
us around as an American real estate agent 
trying to sell us the place. The govern- 
ment is allotting an additional 400 acres 
to them this year. 

The children’s home was the best kept, 
most beautifully decorated place I saw in 
Russia. The buildings were of concrete 
and brick and cost two million rubles. 
Everything, work shops, school rooms, 
kitchen and dining rooms, library, was 
spotlessly clean. They manufacture elec- 
tric drills—an electrician in our party 
said they were superior to anything 
he had seen. They work four hours, 
study four hours, and play four hours 
each day. They plan their own work and 
run their own place as in other industries 
in Russia. I have heard the Bolsheviks 
called bloody destroyers—but I am con- 
vinced they are destroyers of crime, idle- 
ness, ignorance and superstition. 

Kharkov was short on water when we 
were there and I could not get a bath 
at the hotel. So I went to a public bath. 
On the street car my pockets were picked. 
The guide was more worried than I was. 

I attended a trial; a factory manager 


was accused of maldistribution of purchas- 
ing tickets; he had relatives and a sweet- 
heart who got more than their share. They 
fired him—in Soviet Russia the workers 
can fire the boss but the boss cannot fire 
the workers. The judges were three young 
workers, one a girl. The manager had 
his lawyer but there was no cross exam- 
ination of witnesses. After hearing the 
evidence and asking questions the three 
judges retired and in twenty minutes re- 
turned with a verdict of guilty and a sen- 
tence of three years in a house of cor- 
rection, which is considered a very heavy 
penalty. 

Soviet Russia is a dynamo—the center 
of the future civilization. They are build- 
ing everywhere in every direction. In con- 
trast to this in Poland upon crossing the 
border I saw the degeneration of capitalist 
civilization. I read on the train in an 
English paper that the factories in Russia 
are closing down. Too bad! In Germany 
I saw the police answering the demands 
of workers for bread in the only way that 
capitalism can answer—with machine guns 
and tear gas. In Russia I smelled bologny 
and onions—there I smelled blood. 

If only all the American workers could 
see what I have seen in Soviet Russia! 
I told the Russians that we in America 
wanted a workers’ government like theirs, 
but are trying to bring it about through 
education and the ballot box. This they 


answered with a laugh and asked me if 


I had ever read a history of the class 
struggle; and had I ever seen any real 
accomplishment that the workers have ob- 
tained through these means? I was bound 
to admit I had not. 

They have a dictatorship but it is a 
workers’ dictatorship. 
dictatorship not a personal one. I told 
them I didn’t like dictatorships, and they 
answered, neither do we, but it is necessary 
as long as there are classes; the dictator- 
ship will disappear when we have a 
classless society. 
made mistakes and will probably make 
many more—but they are blazing the trail 


ahead to the classless society. They are: 


the pathfinders. Don’t kid yourself that 
they don’t know what they are doing. They 


are far enough along on the road to see: 


the goal ahead. The only thing that might 
check them is a capitalist war against 


them. They could travel much faster if 


they didn’t have to spend so much on 
building up their defenses. 


I carried no excess mental baggage in: 


my trip through Russia, but I found that 


the “information” I took with me was. 


misinformation. If you could see what 


I saw, I am sure you would say with me,. 


I am going to help them all I can. 


It is a collective: 


They admit they have: 
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HOSE of us who champion civil lib- 

erties in the United States and who 
at the same time support the proletarian 
dictatorship of the Soviet Union are 
charged with inconsistency and _insin- 
“How can you consistently sup- 
port the right of free agitation in capi- 
talist countries when you defend a dictator- 


‘ship that tolerates no agitation against its 


rule?” we are asked. 


On the face of the argument, our critics 
have a case. If we were Communists, they 
say, our position would be defensible. But 
we champion civil liberties for all without 
taking a class position, without confining 
them, as do the Communists, to the work- 
ing class. We will, on occasion, even de- 
fend the rights of reactionaries to free 
speech and unhindered assemblage. We 
go outside the class struggle to oppose all 
forms of censorship over radio, books, 
movies and the theatre. 

But our critics are in error in denying 
to us a class position. Everybody takes a 
‘class position, consciously or unconscious- 
ly. Even our critics do. They are advo- 
cates of those liberties which are freely 
exercised only in a capitalist society when 
the system is safe. And by insisting on 
them in any and all circumstances they 
become in effect the upholders of the sys- 
tem of political democracy which is in 
practice only a mask for capitalist dic- 
tatorship. 

All my associates in the struggle for 
-civil liberties take a class position, though 
many don’t know it. There are the con- 
‘servatives who figure that the interests of 
property are better maintained in the long 
run by letting the opposition blow off 
‘steam. There are the liberals who believe 
that capitalism can be modified, its abuses 
checked, and a transition effected to some 
vague “new social order” through peace- 
ful agitation. There are pacifists so wedded 
to methods of non-violence that they would 
rather tolerate the colossal violence of the 
existing system than upset it by overt vio- 
lence by the working class. All of them 
are in effect pro-capitalist for they have 
no program directed toward abolishing 
‘capitalism. 

I, too, take a class position. It is anti- 
-capitalist and pro-revolutionary. I believe 
in non-violent methods of struggle as most 
‘effective in the long run for building up 
-successful working class power. Where 
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By ROGER N. BALDWIN 


Director, American Civil Liberties Union. 


they cannot be followed or where they are 
not even permitted by the ruling class, 
obviously only violent tactics remain. I 
champion civil liberty as the best of the 
non-violent means of building the power 
on which workers’ rule must be based. If 
I aid the reactionaries to get free speech 
now and then, if I go outside the class 
struggle to fight against censorship, it is 
only because those liberties help to create 
a more hospitable atmosphere for work- 
ing class liberties. The class struggle is 
the central conflict of the world; all others 
are incidental. 


Proletarian Liberty in Practice 


When that power of the working class 
is once achieved, as it has been only ‘in 
the Soviet Union, I am for maintaining 
it by any means whatever. Dictatorship is 
the obvious means in a world of enemies, 
at home and abroad. I dislike it in prin- 
ciple as dangerous to its own objects. But 
the Soviet Union has already created lib- 
erties far greater than exist elsewhere in 
the world. They are liberties that most 
closely affect the lives of the people— 
power in the trade unions, in peasant or- 
ganizations, in the cultural life of national- 
ities, freedom of women in public and 
private life, and a tremendous develop- 
ment of education for adults and children. 
I saw these liberties in practice. I have 
followed carefully their aspects since I 
was in the Soviet Union. While I have 
some reservations about party policy in 
relation to internal democracy, and some 
criticisms of the unnecessary persecution 
of political opponents, the fundamentals of 
liberty are firmly fixed in the USSR. And 
they are fixed on the only ground on 
which liberty really matters—economic. 
No class to exploit the workers and peas- 
ants; wide sharing of control in the eco- 
nomic organizations; and the wealth 
produced is common property. 


The rigid suppression of any opposition 
to the program of socialism is a measure 
of the difficulties and in part of the sense 
of insecurity in a world of enemies. But 
so unbiased a student of the Soviet Union 
as Dr. Harry Ward, reported a marked 
let-up in the pressures from on top and 
a considerable extension of the “area of 
consent” between his two stays of almost 
a year each in 1924 and 1931. Harold 
Laski, British socialist, has just written 


from the Soviet Union his opinion that 
liberty of the individual to develop his 
powers to the full—the test of any social 
system—is greater there than in any coun- 
try in the world. 


I saw in the Soviet Union many op- 
ponents of the regime. I visited a dozen 
prisons—the political sections among them. 
I saw considerable of the work of the 
OGPU. I heard a good many stories of 
severity, even of brutality, and many of 
them from the victims. While I sympa- 
thized with personal distress I just: could 
not bring myself to get excited over the 
suppression of opposition when I stacked 
it up against what I saw of fresh, vigorous 
expressions of free living by workers and 
peasants all over the land. And further, 
no champion of a socialist society could 
fail to see that some suppression was 
necessary to achieve it. It could not all 
be done by persuasion. Doubtless there 
has been at times far more coercion than 
was necessary. The Party has itself re- 
peatedly said so. But “workers democ- 
racy” in action is no product of coercion. 
It is genuine, and it is the nearest approach 
to freedom that the workers have ever 
achieved. 


How long the proletarian dictatorship 
will last, only world conditions and in- 
ternal success in building socialism can 
determine. Highly centralized authority 
will give way. The State and police power 
will eventually disappear. Civil liberties 
will exist again, within the confines of 
a socialist society; but not to oppose it, 
for who will want to? The extension 
of education, the bringing up of a gen- 
eration to take active responsibility all 
over the Soviet Union will lessen power at 
the center and from on top. 


If American workers, with no real liber- 
ties save to change masters or, rarely, to 
escape from the working class, could un- 
derstand their class interests, Soviet 
“workers’ democracy” would be their goal. 
And if American champions of civil lib- 
erty could all think in terms of economic 
freedom as the goal of their labors, they 
too would accept “workers’ democracy” 
as far superior to what the capitalist world 
offers to any but a small minority. Yes, 
and they would accept—regretfully, of 
course—the necessity of dictatorship while 
the job of reorganizing society on a social- 
ist basis is being done. 
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By HAYS JONES 


Editor, Marine Workers’ Voice, and member of our May delegation to USSR. 


NE big difference between the Soviet Seaman’s 
life and that of American seamen is the dif- 
ferent function of the Union among them. Ameri- 
can trade unions are engaged in a primary struggle 
to force wages up and hours down. The Soviet 
Seamen’s Union controls the wages and working 
conditions; it also administers large centers in the 
social life of the workers as well. 
There are dental clinics in the United States as 
well as in the Soviet Union for seamen. Those in 
the United States are administered by the govern- 


There are “social centers” or “shore communi- 
ties” for seamen in the United States, but, barring 
union halls in dismal old buildings, they are admin- 
istered as “missions” in the hands of what seamen 
have come to know through bitter experience as 
“Holy Rackets.” These “shore communities” sell 
their services at rates which private hotel keepers 
find profitable for similar services, and eke out their 
existence by begging hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year from the general public, as “charity.” 
Besides offering “a home” for seamen they offer 


the shipowner a large measure of control over his 
personnel through their spy system, which is highly 
developed in all these semi-religious centers. They 
are invariably anti-union. 


ment, very much as other charity medical centers 
are run, with a maximum of inconvenience for the 
workers, and a definite attitude of patronizing 
“superiority” on the part of the clinicians. 


No Terrorism Against Soviet 

Seamen and Dock Workers 

as Against Americans at 

Frisco, Seattle, etc., for 

They Belong to the Ruling 
Class. 


1. Shock brigader Danilenko 
at work aboard ship. 





2. Captain Morozovzki of the 
Motorship Rudzutak, giv- 
ing a lesson in naviga- 
tion to a sailor. Soviet 
ships’ officers are leaders, 
not bosses, and are them- 
selves workers. 


3. An election aboard ship 
to the ship committee. 
Andreyev, left, elected 
chairman. The two women 
are the chief cook and 
stewardess. 


4. The reading room of the 
Seamen’s Club, Leningrad. 


5. After work the seamen 
dance, sing, play; they 
have their own orchestra. 














But the “shore communities” for Soviet seamen 
are controlled by the men’s own union, and the 
funds for them come as a charge upon the shipping 
industry. These clubs for seamen and other work- 
ers are a regular part of the life of the Soviet 
worker. They are centers of amusement, study and 
recreation. But their chief advantage lies in the 
fact that the workers administer them, not agencies 
friendly to exploiters, as in the USA. 

Conditions aboard ship also reflect this same 
worker-control. A piano for the amusement and 
entertainment of the crew of an American vessel is 
unheard of. Any musical instrument aboard a ship 
will be there at the personal initiative of a seaman 
—unless it is the orchestra or piano provided for 
passengers on passenger ships. The same applies to 
equipment for other entertainment or sports. 





control what the seamen read. The contents of the 
“libraries” provide a sign post to capitalist culture. 
Mystery stories, love stories, biographies of warri- 
ors, and a few nautical books make up the book box. 
It also includes a few books on religion, but never 
anything even remotely associated with the strug- 
gles of the workers for a better livelihood. Any 
“radical” material is strictly taboo. This library, 
too, is controlled by the shipowners. How different 
the Soviet ship, where the union supplies the library, 
the ship furnishes musical instruments, games, and 
books of instruction and amusement. 

How different also the “study” system. On Ameri- 
can ships a man finds it difficult. to study even the 
elements of navigation, but on a Soviet ship, every 
man is a student, and study time is allowed for; 


The American seaman is supplied a “library” 
through the semi-charitable “American Merchant 
Marine Library,” but this is largely a measure to 


study is planned, and assurance held for every man 
that improvement in his knowledge and capacity will 
put him into a better job. 
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. Ship’s crew in the dining 
room of the Rudzutak. 


. Leningrad longshoremen 
and their wives on an ex- 
cursion on their free day 
(every sixth day is free) ; 
such trips are arranged by 
the Transport Workers 
Union. 





.Children of. transport 

workers in a free nursery 
where they get the best 
of care. 


9. Loading lumber, Lenin- 
grad harbor. 


10. A brigade of transport 
workers reading in their 
newspaper that they are 
ahead of all other brigades 
in overfulfillment of the 
plan; cash premiums as 
weil as honors will be 
theirs. 








@ A pleasing photo of a sight that belongs to 
the dying past—the hod carrier’s work is being 
mechanized like all hard manual labor. 


= 






% 


@ The Workers International Relief delegates 
talking to workers at Nizhni Tagil. Lloyd 
Patterson, American Negro, stands in the cen- 
ter of the group. 


@ Ivan V. Boyev, who has been assistant Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade, has been elected chief 
of Amtorg to succeed Peter Bogdanov. 





H. G. Wells, British novelist, has 
again visited the Soviet Union. On his 
last trip he interviewed Lenin; this time 
he interviewed Stalin. In 1920 he called 
Lenin “the dreamer in the Kremlin.” 
He ridiculed Lenin’s “grandiose” plans, 
scoffed at the “dreams” of building Social- 
ism. Lenin’s plans for the electrification 
of the country he termed utopian. 

In 1920 Lenin said to Wells, “Come 
back in ten years and you will see what 
we can do.” Somewhat late, Wells has 
carried out Lenin’s proposal—and has 
seen that as a prophet he is a good novel- 
ist. Lenin’s plan for electrification has been 
realized—from the Arctic circle to the 
Manchurian frontier, Soviet villages are 
flooded with electric light. Electricity has 
penetrated the darkest, most backward re- 
gions of the vast USSR. 


There are evident numerous signs 
of a “new era,” in which the Soviet 
workers are reaping the fruits of the past 
few years of hard toil in socialist con- 
struction, reports Walter Duranty in the 
N. Y. Times. He says that among these 
signs are “the OGPU reform, the Soviet 
girls becoming style-conscious, the recent 
physical culturists’ parade, the veritable 
sport-frenzy throughout the country, .. . 
the opening of new cafes and consumers’ 
goods stores, the great extension of what 
is called community feeding, the fresh de- 
mand for entertainment in literature, the 
movies and the theatres, and the conscious- 
ness of pride in ‘our country and our 
achievements’.” 


Soviet gold production is now ahead 
of the United States, ranking second in 


.the world, according to official statistics 


from Washington. South Africa still leads, 
but the gold resources of the USSR are so 
vast that it will some day exceed Africa. 
The 4,000,000 fine ounces of gold which 
the Soviet Union is expected to produce 
this year far outstrips the USA and 
Canada. In 1933 the Soviet output was 
2,489,000 fine ounces, a gain of 142 per 
cent over 1932 and more than twice as 
much as was ever produced in Tsarist 
Russia. The Soviet Government has spent 
over $250,000,000 in the past four years 
on the gold mining industry. 

This is one of many reasons the Soviet 
Union can always pay its bills and is today 


@ Marusia Bagrash, 
at 18, is chairman 
of the kolhoz Red 
Meadow. ‘‘This 
year,’’ she reports, 
“each collective 
farmer will get, for 
each working day, 
17 pounds of corn, 
20 pounds of vege- 
tables, 19 pounds 
of potatoes, in ad- 
dition to cash 
premiums. which 
vary according to 
work done.’’ 
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ape 


Comrade Totadze, recently honored for his 
wonderful work as shock brigader in the man- 
ganese mines in Georgia, is an organizer of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


the best market in the world. But the 
U. S. Government and American business 
men stupidly refuse to seize the opportu- 
nity offered for trade. 


Kermit Roosevelt, Jr., grandson of 
Theodore, a student at the American In- 
stitute of the Moscow University, broad- 
casting over the Moscow Radio Station, 
said that his outstanding impression of 
the Soviet Union was the energy, purpose 
and pride of Soviet youth. “The majority 
of young people here seem thrilled with 
a tumultuous enthusiasm for the Soviet 
State, eager to sacrifice themselves for its 
future.” He commented on the look of 
determined cheerfulness of the workers in 
Moscow, their interest in sports and the 
reconstruction of Moscow which is pro- 
ceeding. 


@ A woman taxi-driver in Leningrad, in a 

Soviet-made car. The old droshkies are still 

to be seen but are gradually disappearing, one 
more sign of Soviet advance. 
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central organ of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the USSR, the newspaper IZVESTIA. 


Bucharin, now editor-in-chief of the 


Two Soviet iron-workers, Korobov 
and Kobo, winners of a socialist competi- 
tion among shock brigaders for higher effi- 
ciency, have been rewarded by a free trip 
to the United States. They will spend a 
few months here and improve their tech- 
nical knowledge of blast-furnaces. 


Twenty-five Soviet sportsmen, win- 
ners of a series of competitions held re- 
cently in the USSR, will be sent to the 
International Sports Meet Against War 
and Fascism which will take place in Paris 
on August 25th. 

e 


Another international meeting in 
which the Soviets will participate is the 
Fifteenth International Congress of the 
Red Cross in Tokio in October. Chris- 
tian Rakovsky, former Soviet Ambassador 
to France and until recently a leading 
Trotskyist, will head the delegation. 

















Evidence of Soviet progress piles 
up; many Americans are returning from 
a summer in Soviet Russia to report that 
they were amazed at what they saw. One 
such American is Thelma Nurenberg, who 
writes in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle: “To- 
day there seems to be a metamorphosis 
. .. everywhere I went I observed improve- 
ment in wardrobe. . . . There is an abun- 
dance of commodities in the stores... a 
plentiful supply of food, fruits, shoes, 
clothes. . . . The auto has supplanted the 
droshky . . . the streets have been paved 
construction everywhere. . . . 

“Stalin’s popularity is constantly in- 
creasing. Under the impetus of supreme 
confidence in their state and their leader, 
the Russians are striding forward at an 
ever-accelerated pace. . .” 


One who is informed marvels that any- 
one believes any more the lies about star- 
vation, in view of the accumulation of 
proof of the superiority of Socialism over 
capitalism. 

. 


The Soviet Union now ranks sec- 
ond only to the United States in high- 
way mileage, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. It has 1,682,109 
miles of highways and the mileage is rap- 
idly growing as new roads penetrate into 
regions hitherto cut off from the centers 
of industry and culture. 


Between now and September, 20 
new wireless stations will be opened in 
various parts of the USSR, including one 
in the Arctic harbor, Igarka, on the Yenis- 
sei River. 


38 Million Text-Books for the new 
School Year. The Educational Publish- 
ing House of the R.S.F.S.R. has printed 38 
million new text-books for use in the com- 
ing school year in the elementary and 
high schools. With the distribution of 
these supplies the needs for the coming 
year will be covered. The books have been 
printed in 24 different languages, but they 
do not include the text-books published 
by other republics (Ukraine, 
Turkmenistan, etc.) in their own 
publishing houses. 


@ Left—Pioneer Gal- 
inya Abdusalia, 14 
year old Uzbek musi- 
cal prodigy at a musi- 
cal festival last month 
in Tashkent. Right— 
Pioneer Razuleva play- 
ing an Uzbek national 
instrument. 





@ A student in a Michurin experimental nurs- 
ery where new plants and trees are developed, 
using the method developed by Burbank. 


@ Caricatures of Comrades Kayasev and Krug- 
lov, fake shock brigaders, loafers and drunkards; 
this is one method used in the fight of the 
Soviet trade unions against inefficiency and poor 
discipline which injures all Soviet workers. 
These ‘‘monuments” are erected in public parks. 


The Soviet Government has trans- 
ferred most of its purchases from Ger- 
many to other countries. One instance: 
10,000 typewriters have been ordered from 
an American firm instead of from Ger- 
many as formerly. The American firm 
will advise Soviet engineers on the con- 
struction of their own factories for the 
manufacture of typewriters. 


The drastic reduction of purchases in 
Germany to the minimum that had been 
previously contracted for has been much 
more effective than the boycott of German 
goods by opponents of fascism in capital- 
ist countries. 


@ Peasant women reading reports of the har- 
vest. The circulation of printed matter among 
peasants has grown enormously. 


THE GERMAN FSU 
CARRIES ON 


Hitler has giveri amnesty to certain 
classes of political prisoners—but that 
does not include those victims of fascist 
terrorism whose crime is “treachery” to the 
fascist state. It does not lessen danger to 
the heroic German fighters against fascism 
who are also the defenders of the Soviet 
Union. The German members of the FSU 
still need help from American friends. 
Send contributions to the work of the Ger- 
man FSU to the National office, Friends of 
the Soviet Union, 80 E. llth St., New 
. York, N. Y. 


Albert Lewis, teacher in the English Depart- 
ment of the Institute of Modern Languages, Tele- 
grafny Perenlok 19, Chistoprody, Moscow, USSR, 
writes that books in English are needed in the 
school library. Readers who have fiction, tech- 
nical literature, dictionaries, etc., that they can 
spare are urged to mail them direct to him at 


the above address. 
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The “Eighth Olympiad for Prole- 
tarian Art,” organized by Soviet trade 
unions, has just ended in Moscow. About 
25,000 workers participated as musicians, 
etc., and 1,100 organizatons for the pro- 
motion of Soviet culture were represented. 
The Clothing Workers Union won the first 
prize for its contributions to the develop- 
ment of a new proletarian art. The Len- 
ingrad Central Council of Labor Unions 
has decided to send 100 of its members 
who took part to cultural institutes for 
further training. 


“Russia is advancing culturally, 
morally and industrially, and is rap- 
idly becoming a model which other nations 
might imitate. The pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia has vanished. The Russia of today is 
a nation of happy people, healthy, ambi- 
tious, every want satisfied, every hope 
either realized or its realization this side 
of the horizon. It is a nation of students. 
. . . Work is assured for everyone. There 
is no need for charity in Russia today. 
The fruits of their construction program 
are literally colossal.” 

Who is the author of the above state- 
ment? Some “Red propagandist” preju- 
diced in favor of Soviet Russia? No— 





@ Careful seed selection is one explanation of 
the fact that even in some drought areas the 


crop was larger than last year. This is in 


Kirghizia. 


this is what Rabbi Samuel Thurman, 
prominent Jewish leader of St. Louis, said 
about the USSR after a recent visit. Either 
he and thousands of other Americans of 
every political and religious belief, who 
have seen for themselves what is happen- 
ing in the Soviet Union, are “crazy fools,” 
or Ewalde Ammende of the Vienna Aid 
Committee and others who talk of “starv- 
ing Russians,” are “cockeyed liars,” as 
Hays Jones, American seaman, one of our 
May delegates, puts it. 








HOW MANY PEOPLE DO YOU KNOW 
Who should be subscribers to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY? 


Who need accurate information about the Soviet Union? 


Who would be friends of the Soviet Union if they knew the facts? 


Do any of your acquaintances think: 


That women are nationalized in Soviet Russia? That there is forced labor 
in the USSR? That the Soviet Government breaks up the home? That the 
Soviet workers are regimented? That a proletarian dictatorship is about the 
same as a fascist dictatorship? That Bolsheviks advocate free love? 


Then obviously they need to read SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Send us their names 
for a free sample copy—or better still, send us one dollar and ten names and we will 
give them each a three months trial subscription. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Check appropriate box: 


(] Here’s a dollar for one year’s sub. 
I enclose a dollar for a three months trial sub for each of the following ten people: 


] Please send a free sample copy of SRT to each of the following: 
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I WORK AT THE STATE BANK 


A Day With an American Worker 


By PAULINE ROSE 


HEN I returned to Moscow after five 

weeks in New York, the Russians 
asked me as many questions about America 
as the Americans had asked ‘me about 
Russia. One question which my Russian 
neighbors asked was unlike those put to 
me by friends in New York. They all 
want to know: “What do Americans think 
of us?” 


I reply that the American people as a 
whole are inclined to be friendly except 
those whose opinions of Russia are dis- 
torted by the lying propaganda of enemies 
of the Soviets. I believe Americans are 
greatly interested in Soviet Russia and 
want to get more information. Those to 
whom I talked certainly seemed to have 
queer notions about the Soviet Union; 
few have a clear idea of how the Soviet 
worker lives, works, spends his free time. 


Among the questions asked me showing 
that Americans have a lot of misinforma- 
tion are these: “When will the famine 
be over? You don’t look as if you had 
just come from starving Russia. . . . What 
are your working hours? Do you get a 
vacation? . . . How about forced labor? 
. .. Do you have money over there? ... 
How do you keep your home clean? You 
don’t have housemaids do you? .. . Isn’t 
life lonely without family life? The chil- 
dren are all taken by the government 
aren’t they?” These questions betray fan- 
tastic and unreal notions about Soviet life. 


I work in the Foreign Department of 
the State Bank in Moscow from 9:30 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. Ill take you on an imaginary 
trip through the bank. First we read the 
wall newspaper. There’s an article on 
the failure of the directors to get a certain 
piece of work done that has been decided 
upon; another criticizes the inattentiveness 
of one of the directors; another deals with 
the mistakes of one of the sections of 
our department; another reports on the 
study groups and there are reports of 
other activities reflecting the interest taken 
by nearly everyone in the life of the in- 
stitution. There are caricatures lambast- 
ing bureaucrats, loafers and drunkards. 


Before office hours begin, and in the 


evening, there are classes in _ political 
economy, languages, target practice, etc.; 
the bank is not only a bank—it is a uni- 
versity as well. Almost all employees are 
studying something. In addition we have 
physical culture and sports activities; ten- 
nis, boating, volley-ball, swimming and 
other sports in the summer, skiing, skating, 
hockey, gymnasium work in the winter. 
There is no fee charged for any of this. 
We also have social activities—dances, 
parties, concerts, tickets to the theatre at 
reduced rates. This is true of practically 
every office and factory in the USSR. 

When work begins everyone is busy— 
loafers are not tolerated. No idle chatter 
—all purposeful activity, with each one 
interested in his job and determined to 
do it well. We take lunch in one of the 
communal dining rooms in the building. 
The prices for food are comparatively 
low and the food is good. 





In this article Pauline Rose gives an 
intimate picture of daily life and work in 
Moscow. Reading her account of the 
housing shortage, remember that a recent 
Department of Commerce survey revealed 
that 70 per cent of American homes are 
heatless, 27 per cent have no bathing facili- 
ties, 42 per cent no gas or electricity, 20 
per cent no sanitary toilet facilities, 25 per 
cent no electricity, 75 per cent no running 
hot water. The conditions Pauline Rose 
apologizes for—which are rapidly disap- 
pearing in the USSR, prevail in the major- 
ity of American working class tenements. 











My Russian fellow-workers are very 
much like Americans; they are nothing 
like the caricatures of them in the un- 
friendly press. The typical Russian works 
hard 6 or 7 hours daily, for five days, 
(the sixth day is a free day), participates 
actively in the social and cultural life that 
has been created, has all sorts of oppor- 
tunities offered him without charge. The 
Russian has a keen sense of humor, an 
ear sensitive to music, an appreciation of 
art and literature, an inclination to be very 
serious and a capacity for carefree gaiety. 

The crowded housing conditions of large 
Soviet cities are well known abroad. The 

















@ A new apartment 
house for the factory 
called ‘‘’Bolshevik”’ in 
Moscow’s suburbs. A 
kindergarten and nurs- 
ery are attached. 


@ New homes for oil 
workers in the Baku 
fields. Each home is 
surrounded by a gar- 
den and trees. 





in Moscow 


apartment house in which I live is a gray 
stone building six floors high on one of 
the more beautiful streets of Moscow. 
Each floor has four large apartments; each 
apartment contains six rooms and each 
room usually contains a family. 


One of the tenants on the same floor 
with me is a man of about 75; formerly 
a Tsarist officer and a consultant in rail- 
road problems. He also worked for the 
Soviet Government but is unable te recon- 
cile himself to the change and still lives 
tragically in the past on a small pension. 
His room is comfortable. The adjacent 
room is occupied by his three daughters, a 
nurse, a chemist and a bookkeeper. Like 
their father they don’t like the Soviet 
regime and although they do their work 
and are not in any way persecuted as my 
American friends might imagine, they are 
among the very few who do not take 
any part in the social, political and cul- 
tural activities all around them. 


In another room is an economist work- 
ing for one of the export institutions, and 
his wife, who does not work. They both 
participate wholeheartedly in the work and 
play and life of the new society; admitting 
certain inconveniences, they say that the 
difficulties are temporary and more com- 
forts and a better life is in sight. Another 
room belongs to two sisters, both members 
of the Communist Party for the past fifteen 
years. Just now they are accommodating 
a visiting cousin who has come to Moscow 
for special medical treatment. Although 
they are crowded, if more cousins ar- 
rived they would manage to make room 
for them. One of the sisters does editorial 
work and the other teaches. 


I live opposite these sisters in a large 
comfortable room—but unfortunately the 
sun never shines into it—something not 
unfamiliar to American tenement dwellers. 
Next to me live two families in one room 
—the only truly crowded room in the 
apartment house. They take turns in the 
beds, as one couple works in the daytime 
and the other at night. All are factory 
workers, and all enthusiastic supporters 
of the Soviets. 


(Continued on next page) 





The kitchen is large but dark with only 
one window. At one end is a wood stove 
which is usually cold. There are two 
gas stoves which some of the tenants use. 
Most of us use our own kerosene stoves 
for cooking. But the kitchen is not over- 
crowded because it is rarely that regular 
dinners are prepared there. The social- 
ized feeding system makes this unneces- 
sary. Nearly all workers get their main 
meal at their factory or office at nominal 
cost. We get breakfast, or a late supper 
after the theatre, at our homes. The chil- 
dren can get their meals at the school or 
kindergarten. 

The bathroom is not very tempting and 
like most of the Russians I prefer to go 
to the public bath. A Russian steam bath 
costs from 50 kopeks to one ruble—or you 
can have a bathtub for a ruble extra. 
More water flows through a bath house 
here than over the falls at Niagara. The 
new apartments have centrally heated hot 
water systems and clean bathtubs but the 
stimulation of a steam bath and rub-down 
prompts visits to the public baths. 

We send our clothes to the laundry; 
most of us clean our own rooms. House- 
keeping is simplified and we do not need 
a housemaid. But some have a cleaning 
woman come in; like other workers, wo- 
men who do such housework are organized 
in unions and are not considered in any 
way “inferiors” or menials. 

The apartment house is managed by a 
house committee. They get a lot of abuse 
if they fail to take proper care of their 
duties. Most apartment houses like fac- 
tories and offices have wall newspapers, 
where notices, complaints, caricatures of 
the management, etc., are posted. 


Down the street are our clubrooms— 
“The Paris Commune,” with radios, chess 
and checker rooms, library, etc., for the 
free use of all of us. Here meetings are 
held when questions of interest to all 
tenants of the house are brought up. 


With the gigantic program of socialist 
construction of the Soviets, the building 
of apartments could not keep pace with 
the great increase of Moscow’s population. 
But by the end of this year a lot of the 
overcrowding will be “liquidated.” Mean- 
time it is not as overcrowded and uncom- 
fortable as it must seem to the reader. 
The housing conditions I have described 
are typical, but are gradually disappear- 
ing. I have friends who live in spacious 
cozy new apartments, with all modern 
conveniences. 

And if not all Soviet workers have 
spacious modern apartments, as yet, the 
majority live in much better homes than 
they did in Tsarist times. In our apart- 
ment houses there is peace and good-will; 
there is cheerful optimism about the future 
and joy over the triumphs of the past. 
Moreover, there is no Damocles’ sword of 
unemployment, hanging over our heads, 
no fear of losing our jobs, no danger of 
being evicted because we can’t pay rent. 
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(kolhozniki) at lunch 
during harvest. While their parents are at 
work in the fields, the children are taken care 
of by teachers and nurses in a créche. 


@ Collective farmers 


“COMMUNIST POLO” 


WO teams of Red Army men, coached 

by Ambassador William Bullitt and 
his secretary, Charles Thayer, recently 
staged the first polo game held in the 
Soviet Union. It aroused great interest 
among Soviet leaders as well as the spec- 
tators generally. Bullitt praised the play- 
ing and said that with practice and trained 
ponies the Red Army team should be ready 
to compete in international polo matches 
within a few years. 


Commenting on this polo match, the 
N. Y. Times cynically remarks that since 
polo has been “the exclusive game of the 
wealthy” in capitalist countries, American 
sympathizers of the Soviets must be 
“onashing their teeth” at the news. Does 
the playing of polo signify a return to 
capitalism? Perhaps the Trotskyists will 
charge that this is proof of “the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviets.” 


But aside from polo’s utilitarian value 
in training horses and their riders, what 
reason can be given why Soviet workers 
should not play polo if they desire? It 
will not be the first time they have taken 
something that in the capitalist world is 
the exclusive monopoly of the rich and 
made it the property of the masses. Opera 
and the ballet for instance—or higher edu- 
cation; the cultural revolution in the Soviet 
Union has brought art, literature, music, 
to the rank and file. Thus also, sports 
that are beyond the reach of the masses 
of poor workers and farmers in the USA 
have been popularized in the USSR—and 
in time golf and polo will probably be in- 
cluded. Just now for example parachute 
jumping is the most popular sport in 
Moscow. 

Nothing is too good for the Soviet work- 
ers. How many American workers can 
afford the luxury of a yacht? Only bank- 
ers and parasites have yachts here but the 
Soviet trade unions have yachts for the 
use of their members. If they want to 
play polo, ~hy not? The only possible 
objection to the game is not that it is an 
aristocratic pastime of the rich in the USA 
but that the equipment is expensive and 


large numbers of people cannot participate 
—it is not a mass game like baseball and 
football which are being played every- 
where from Vladivostok to Leningrad. 


There is a peculiar notion abroad that 
Socialism means “leveling down”—that it 
means deprivation and poverty for all. 
The fact is quite the opposite—Socialism 
means prosperity for all, wealth, abun- 
dance—raising the material and cultural 
level of the masses to the greatest heights. 
So as the Soviets progress from victory 
to victory and the standard of living rises, 
yachts and polo and all good things be- 
come available for the Soviet worker. 


Application has been made by the Amer- 
ican League Against War and Fascism for 
a visa for Madame Sun Yat Sen, widow 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who was the first 
President of the Chinese Republic. 
Madame Sun Yat Sen has been invited to 
the United States to address the Second 
U. S. Congress Against War and Fascism, 
which opens in Chicago on September 
28th. Maxim Gorki and Romain Rolland 
have also been invited to attend, and ap- 
plications for their visas filed. All three 
are active friends and defenders of the 
USSR in their respective countries. 


Are Soviet bureaucrats a privileged 
class? James Abbe, American photogra- 
pher, is one who still sticks to the old line 
about Soviet leaders and bureaucrats en- 
joying all the benefits of Soviet life. He 
says in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune that the 
rest homes, camps and other places where 
Soviet workers enjoy their vacations are 
available only to “Bolsheviks with pull”; 
that the bureaucrats constitute a_privi- 
leged class. Dr. Alcan Hirsch, prominent 
American engineer, answered this accusa- 
tion in our July issue. He said that the 
Bolshevik leaders in fact take the heaviest 
burdens upon their shoulders, deny them- 
selves comforts, live a Spartan life. It 
would take a long article to answer Abbe 
in full, and his lies do not deserve that 
much attention. 


Harold Denny among many others 
writes the N. Y. Times from Yalta -that 
although the finest Soviet vacation resorts 
are still insufficient to care for all: Soviet 
workers, during the coming year 400,000,- 
000 rubles will be expended to expand the 
network of vacation resorts, At present it 
is not the bureaucrats who are given pref- 
erence but hundreds of thousands of shock 
brigaders, the heroes of labor, who have 
earned a vacation in a palatial resort on 
the Black Sea or el: where. They re 
picked by their trade unions. Other work- 
ers who have not distinguished themselves 
by extraordinary service to socialist soci- 
ety get their vacations in less pretentious 
places. 
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“Not Soldiers—Red Army Men” 


A Letter from an American Social Worker 


Y WIFE and I were in a restaurant in 

Leningrad. We heard singing in the street 
and went to the window. “Soldiers!” I ex- 
claimed. “Excuse me, not soldiers,” our waiter 
explained with a slightly injured air. “They are 
Red Army men, They nearly always sing as 
they march.” 


In the many weeks following as we traveled 
through European Russia, from Leningrad to 
Tiflis, from Kazan to Kiev, and up the Black Sea 
Coast from Batum to Odessa, we came to under- 
stand this distinction. We all know what the 
soldier in capitalist countries stands for. But 
the Red Army man in Russia is altogether dif- 
ferent. Not only is he their defender but also 
he is the people’s teacher, guide and friend. 
Moreover, he is an ever-present, well-educated 
and inspiring example of cleanliness, morality, 
good conduct and good manners. Wherever the 
sanitation program lags, or the cultural or the 
industrial programs lag, there he projects him- 
self. I say this not because I consider the Red 
Army the most important thing in Soviet Rus- 
sia, by any means, but of great importance not 
only as a defense against invasion, but as a 
conqueror of the powers of darkness and back- 
wardness of every kind. 

Tsarism brought the people of Russia to the 
depths of poverty, low living standards, igno- 
rance and superstition, and there still are many 
virtually untouched by the new forces at work. 


But the great cultural uplift that has taken place 
among great masses of the people is a social 
achievement unparalleled in all history. 

There have been mistakes, of course, causing 
suffering, with sometimes loss of life. But these 
mistakes have been corrected, and, most impor- 
tant, their causes removed. There are miscar- 
riages of justice and shortcomings of all kinds, 
as happens with anything that’s new. Net re- 
sults are what count. 

Cholera, typhus, famine from crop failure, 
have been wiped out, as has the great capitalist 
disease, unemployment; and illiteracy nearly so. 
There still are beggars, thieves, prostitutes— 
though but few, and they are gradually disap- 
pearing. Also corruption and bureaucracy. It 
was not possible to remove all these evils of 
capitalism in a few years. 


In Soviet Russia a new social order has sprung 
up, founded on the brotherhood of man. A new 
world is in the building, its foundations are laid 
and the structure rises. It is to be a world 
where the words “want” and “war” are unknown. 

It is important for Americans to learn the 
truth about Soviet Russia. Therefore, I hope that 
the circulation of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
will continue to grow and that the Friends of 
the Soviet Union will become a stronger organi- 
zation capable of fulfilling its necessary tasks. 


Marshall D. Smith. 





“It’s Fun To Be Back—” 


Moscow, USSR, 
July 31, 1934. 


It’s great fun to be back in Moscow. Every 
place I go I run into old friends, and really I 
see more people I know in a casual stroll about 
Moscow’s streets than I would under similar cir- 
cumstances in New York. 

When I first arrived I stopped at the New 
Moscow Hotel. Since last year the hotel res- 
taurant has been transferred from the ground 
floor to the eighth story roof, so that as you sip 
your borscht or eat caviar, sturgeon, or cucum- 


@ Fatima Bektisheva, assistant manager of a 
textile plant in Frunze, Kirghizia. 





@ Uzbek Red Army cavalrymen. 


bers in sour cream, you have a gorgeous view 
of Moscow—its river, the turreted walls of the 
Kremlin, St. Basil’s fantastic domes, and huge 
new buildings in construction. This is one of 
the many changes for the better which Intourist 
has brought about in its hotels. 

In every way Moscow seems improved over 
last year. People are better dressed. Many 
more consumers’ goods are available. In gen- 
eral the purchasing power of the ruble seems 
increased. More automobiles and buses are on 
the streets. 

I have taken pictures of the new trolleys— 
trackless autobuses, the snappy new costumes of 
the militia men, the new American consulate, 
last week’s great sport demonstration in which 
almost half a million youths participated. At 
Moscow’s admirable race track I took shots of 
this year’s derby winner, and visited the fine 
new stables that house some 800 horses. Races 
are held 12 times monthly—winter and sum- 
mer—in winter with cutters. A pari-mutuel sys- 
tem of betting prevails. I have been swimming 
a couple of times in the Moscow River, where 
to my personal sorrow I notice more bathing 
suits than last year. Yesterday I picnicked at 
Kuntsevo, a village of datchas in a beautiful 
grove of silver birch a short distance from 
Moscow. 

Things are shaping up so that it seems highly 
probable that with Julien Bryan I shall be leav- 
ing for Siberia about the 15th of August. We 











@ Mitivia, leader of a woman’s brigade in the 
machine construction plant in Kramashstroy, 
who was rewarded with the Red Banner of 
Labor last month. 


have been asked to take motion pictures of the 
new Jewish republic of Biro-Bidjan, so we have 
quite a trip ahead of us. We shall probably be 
returning to Moscow about October Ist though 
there is still a possibility that I may return to 
the States via the Pacific. Anyway I expect to 
be in New York by November, and be ready to 
start working for the F.S.U. 


Tom Cobb. 
2 


New SRT Editor 


The National Committee of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union announces that Edwin Seaver has 
joined the staff of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY as 
Managing Editor. He is a well-known American 
novelist, critic and journalist, and is author of 
The Company, a novel, which has also been pub- 
lished in the USSR, where it has had a wide 


circulation. 


Liston M. Oak, managing editor for the past 
two years, who has resigned on account of his 
health, will continue on the editorial board. He 
will edit the monthly feature, Soviet Scene, 
which gives the latest news of socialist construc- 
tion, and contribute frequent articles as in the 
past. 

Beginning with the October issue Myra Page, 
author of Gathering Storm, Soviet Main Street, 
and other books and pamphlets on the Soviet 
Union, will edit the “questions and answers” 
column. We invite—and urge—all readers to send 
in their questions. What do you want to know 
about the USSR? Myra Page will try to get any 
information you desire. This will be a service 
to our readers of. great value. 


Hays Jones, editor of the Marine Workers’ 
Voice, will also contribute his services to our 
editorial board, in addition to Herbert Goldfrank, 
A. A. Heller, and others qualified to make 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY ever more popular 
and informative and interesting. 

In addition we urge everyone to criticize the 
magazine freely and fully, both favorably and 
adversely. Tell us what you like and don’t like, 
what articles you would like to read in future 
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SOVIET BOOKSHELF 


By OAKLEY JOHNSON 
Managing Editor of The Monthly Review 


HE progress made by the Soviet 

Union in seventeen years has amazed 
the world. Its accomplishments in indus- 
try, in agriculture, in the arts, in science 
and general culture and well-being, are be- 
lieved with difficulty by even those hun- 
dreds of American travelers who see what 
has been done with their own eyes. Mil- 
lions who read their accounts look with 
curiosity and respect upon this rapidly 
advancing land, in the midst of a world 
torn by wars that are brewing and mis- 
erable because of unemployment, starva- 
tion, oppression, and terror. What is this 
“workers’ and farmers’ country”? What 
is this new society they are building? 
What, they ask, are the ideas that lie back 
of Sovietism? Who were those men, Marx 
and Engels and Lenin, who planned the 
Revolution? 


“Looking Backward” 


Tsarist Russia was the least developed 
European nation. In 1914 its attainments 
in industry and culture were inferior to 
those of every other country in Europe. 
Then, the war. For three years the ener- 
gies of Russia, like those of all the war- 
ring countries, were concentrated on the 
war and on the production of war sup- 
plies. Peace time industry suffered. In 
1917, when the first Socialist Republic was 
born, Russian production was below its 
own low normal of 1914. 


Then the infamous white counter-revo- 
lution, backed and kept going by allied 
intervention. In the summer of 1918 
the U. S. Government, for its own im- 
perialist interests, joined Japan in a joint 
military expedition to Siberia, and the in- 
tervention was on. In the ensuing three 
years’ warfare against the Soviet govern- 
ment, large forces of invading interven- 
tionists, including American, Japanese, 
British, Serbian, Rumanian, Czecho-Slo- 
vakian, Polish, and Italian armies, total- 
ling around 170,000 men in addition to 
the White Guardists of Kolchak, Denikin 
and their associates, laid waste as much 
Soviet territory as they could. 

The period of intervention was followed 
by the economic blockade, from 1921 to 
1923. An attempt was made by the capi- 
talist nations to starve out the young 

workers’ republic, after many of its fields 
and industries had been ravaged. That was 
the time of the Russian famine. The So- 
viet Union, led by an incorruptible and 
unflinching Communist Party, survived 
and even grew stronger. But its industries, 
despite partially successful efforts to build 
them up, were still in a bad state; they 
were worse off than at the beginning of 
the war. 

Then came the first period of compara- 
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tive peace, and the beginnings of normal 
trade relations. The Soviet Union began 
to re-build in 1923. When Lenin died in 
1924, re-building continued under Stalin. 
But it was not until 1927-8 that recon- 
struction was complete. Not until then 
were the workers of the Soviet Union able 
to attain even the pre-war level of pro- 
duction. 


Soviet Planning 


In 1927-8 the Soviet Union could for the 


first time begin to show what a workers’ 
country and socialist planning can do. 
For the first time a real competition with 
capitalist countries was possible. The han- 
dicap had been overcome, and the race 
was on. The Five-Year Plan at first ex- 
cited the derision of the bourgeoisie. But 
ridicule gave way to amazement, and 
amazement to admiration and consterna- 
tion. Straight through the depression years 
the seven-league boots of proletarian labor 
strode to victorious achievement. The first 
Five-Year Plan was carried out almost 
completely in four years, and the second 
Five-Year Plan was launched. To make 
Soviet Russia an industrial country, to lay 
the basis for a Socialist economy—these 
were the aims of the first plan. To catch 
up with and surpass capitalist countries 
in industry and culture, and to build so- 
cialism—these are the aims of the second 
plan. And the second plan already is in 
its second year, and ahead of schedule! 


How describe the plan, the accomplish- 
ments? How make clear the significance 
of all this to the world’s future? How 


_ explain the philosophical background of 


Soviet achievement? How picture the 
years of world-wide struggle through 
which the revolutionary strength of the 
working class evolved—and is evolving— 
to revolutionary power? 


Every year sees hundreds of articles and 
books about Soviet Russia, many of them 
by enemies and liars, many by well-mean- 
ing but ill-informed tourists and liberals. 
To make one’s way through the maze of 
printed anti-Soviet propaganda is ex- 
tremely difficult. The American worker 
and intellectual seek some source that will 
present clear information about the Soviet 
Union, briefly and interestingly; that will 
show what is happening in the workers’ 
republic, what factors preceded these hap- 
penings, what meanings Soviet events have. 
Such a source of authoritative information 
is the monthly pictorial SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY. But in addition the student of 
Soviet affairs will want a list of pamphlets 
and books, and out of the mass of avail- 
able literature I have selected the fol- 
lowing: 

Simply to inform one’s self, first, is the 
necessity: just to get plain, incontestable, 
historical and current facts. The Ameri- 


can citizen who begins to inquire about 
the Soviet Union inquires—with a ven- 
geance! He wants to know about “nation- 
alizing women,” about “starvation,” about 
the Red Army, about the Soviet “dictator- 
ship,” about the housing shortage, about 


“forced labor,’ churches, and_ kulaks. 
Well, there’s a book for him,—a little 
three-cent pamphlet by Margaret Cowl en- 
titled The Soviet Union: Your Ques- 
tions Answered. And for those who have 
a sense of fairness and a decent ‘degree of 
objective intelligence, and who therefore 
want to compare what exists in the Soviet 
Union not only with what exists elsewhere 
but with what existed in Russia before the 
revolution,—for them, there is an addi- 
tional three-cent booklet, Corliss Lamont’s 
On Understanding Soviet Russia. To 
build around these, and to present a broad 
comprehensive view of Soviet achieve- 
ments, there is A. A. Heller's One Hun- 
dred Years in Ten, one of the latest and 
best of the surveys of the workers’ land. 


But no one should be satisfied with these 
preliminary surveys, good as they are. 
Everyone understands that such rapid an- 
swerings of questions are only the prelude 
to a soberer and more studious going over 
the evidence. Begin with these surveys, but 
continue with booklets on specific matters. 

What are the specific things that de- 
mand examination? 

First, the industrial accomplishments of 
the Soviet Union, the first and second Five- 
Year Plans, the building of heavy and 
light industry, the construction of new 
transportation. For this information con- 
sult Magnitogorsk; Dnieprostroy, the 
Biggest Dam in the World; The Fight 
for Steel; The Dzerzhinsky Tractor 
Plant, and the excellent report by V. Kui- 
byshiev on Industrial Development Un- 
der the Second Five-Year Plan. On 
housing and city planning, The Socialist 
Reconstruction of Moscow is essential. 


Next to industry, Soviet agriculture is 
the most important subject of study, for it 
is in agriculture that the Soviet Union, 
with its gigantic state and collective farms, 
is most conspicuously shaming the capi- 
talist countries. 


But not less important are the achieve- 
ments in art, science and education. There 
aren't enough pamphlets on the cultural 
achievements of the Soviet Union, unfor- 
tunately, but if the investigator takes a 
careful look at those in the following list, 
not forgetting the tremendous educational 
work going on in the factories as well as 
in the schools and colleges, he will gain 
a working knowledge of the cultural revo- 
lution. 

It is impossible to describe all the 
pamphlets, to explain all the aspects that 
deserve study, to point out precisely why 
each one of these titles was selected to go 
into the Soviet Shelf. But one can under- 
stand why with Jews tortured in Germany 
and Hindus oppressed in British India and 
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Negroes lynched, legally and illegally, in 
the United States, the subject of Minority 
Nationalities in the Soviet Union is of 
paramount importance. Again, with strike 
waves in the United States, and attacks 
upon strikers by the United States Gov- 
ernment, it must be admitted, also, that 
the subject of Labor Unions in the Soviet 
Union is of equal importance: particularly 
since, under the developing socialism of 
the second Five-Year Plan (as explained 
in Shvernik’s New Functions of the 
Soviet Trade Unions), the unions are 
gradually taking over some of the func- 
tions of political government. 


For information on the status of women 
in the USSR, see Clara Zetkin’s pamphlet, 
Lenin on the Woman Question and 
The Soviet Law of Marriage. 


Anna Louise Strong’s Dictatorship and 
Democracy in the Soviet Union, which 
has just been published, is an indispensa- 
ble pamphlet on Soviet political life. And 
so much nonsense has been written about 
Soviet diplomatic activity (much of it of 
a vicious political propaganda character) 
that the intelligent reader must inform 
himself at first hand. Read Our Foreign 
Policy by Stalin, Molotov and Litvinov— 
of whom the first is leader of the Soviet 
Union’s Communist Party, the second is 
premier of the Soviet Union, and the third 
is Soviet Foreign Minister, for authentic 
information about the Soviet peace policy 
and Soviet diplomacy generally. Don’t 
neglect Lenin’s The Revolution of 1905 
(the “dress rehearsal for the Revolution” ) : 
and by all means read the account of 
Lenin, the man who led the Revolution 
to victory, written by Stalin, the man who 
now leads the Soviet Union to further 
successes. 


(Order all literature from FSU 
Book Service.) 


@ Martin Anderson Nexo, famous Danish 


novelist, one of many noted foreign writers at- 
tending the Soviet Writers Congress, a report 
of which will be given in our next issue. 











FIVE-INCH SHELF OF SOVIET INFORMATION 


(All ‘(pamphlets marked with asterisk 
at 40 per cent discount.) 


The Soviet Union, Your Ques- 
tions Answered, by MargaretCowl .03 


On Understanding Soviet Russia, 


by Corliss Lamont ..........000- .03 
One Hundred Years in Ten, 
ee ee es ee pee 10 
Soviet Industry 
*Industrial Development Under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, 
Oy F . EGO ic 05 68 tiaseantas 10 


*Magnitogorsk, by A. Malenky... .10 
Dnieprostroy, the Biggest Dam in 
the World, by D. Saslavsky ..... 10 


*The Dzerzhinsky Tractor Plant, 
Co-operative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers in the USSR.... .05 


*Lyubertsy, A Cross-section of 
the Five-Year Plan, by Th. Neu- 


on tes tna ead ne ditt .05 
*The Fight for Steel, by N. Mik- 
oie iain ek ee ee 10 


*The Socialist Reconstruction of 
Moscow, by L. M. Kaganovich... .15 


*Light Industry on the Border 
Line between the Two Five-Year 


Plans, by A. Greishman ........ .10 
*Nefte-Chala, the Fight for Oil, 
eo errr rer i peer 15 
Soviet Farming 
*Collective Farming, 1932, by Y. 
Bi TE ach ke vcd vedakecds 10 
*Kolkhozniki (Collective Farmers) 
15 
*Collective Farm “Trud,” as told 
by a woman “Udarnik” ......... .10 
Soviet Science & Education 
Education as We Saw It, by a dele- 
gation of British teachers ........ .10 
Industrial and Technical Intelli- 
gentsia in the USSR, by V. V. 
PO icuies is 'bo ocnnsnkenees 15 


How Workers Become Engineers 
in the USSR, by V. Druzhinin... .10 


Religion in the USSR, by F. Yaros- 
ge ee ee eee eS eet 15 


Women and Children Under the 
Soviets 
The Soviet Marriage Law, includ- 
ing divorce, guardianship, right to 
retain maiden name, etc. ........ .05 


Women in the Soviet Union, 
OF Mr RG oy s aici ss edesees 15 


Lenin on the Woman Question, 
by Clara Zetkin 


Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, 
by Dr. Esther Conus 


Jews and Other Minorities Under the 
Soviets 


Why the Jewish Masses Must 
Rally to the Defense of the 
Soviet Union, by M. J. Wachman .01 


*German Workers in the Soviet 


Union, a collective siatement..... 1.0 
Soviet Ukraine Today, by P. P. 
Postyshev and S. V. Kossior...... .15 


*Free Soviet Tadjikistan, by Paul 
V aillant-Couturier 


Union Labor Under the Soviets 


*The October Revolution and the 
Trade Unions, by A. Abolin.... .10 


*Soviet Trade Unions, Schvernik’s 
speech of welcome to foreign dele- 
gates 


eeoeeer ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Soviet Politics and Political History 


Dictatorship and Democracy in 
the Soviet Union, by Anna Louise 


POR inns cot aandsiunanesedenes 05 
The Strike of the Dredging Fleet, 

1905, by Peter Nikiforov ....... 10 
*Bolshevik Smugglers, by S. 

TRIG icc i ies Chee ninees 05 
Rape: 3. DU is kiidia oven tn 10 
Stalin Reports, to the 17th Congress 

OE ME Laas d exeaais indices 10 
Fundamental Law of the Soviet 

ea TEE Orie es 

Soviet Diplomacy 

Our Foreign Policy, by Stalin, Mo- . 

Gabba TAGE ii. 3iwe'eds tenes 10 


In addition to the pamphlets listed 
above, students of the Soviet Union will 
want to read the following books: 


Five Books About Soviet Life 


and Culture 
Red Virtue, by Ella Winter ......$3.00 
In Place of Profit, by Harry F. 
i ee PY Aer 2.50 
The Soviet Worker, by Joseph 
PR sn vine Hike ns ocacnaacekns 1.50 
The New Russia, edited by Jerome 
GU vida ecaSevincinesansmess 2.50 


Red Medicine, by John A. Kingsbury 2.50 


Five Soviet Novels 
Cement, by F. Gladkov 
Driving Axle, by V. Ilyenkov 
Time, Forward, by Valentine Kataev 2.50 
Out of Chaos, by [lya Ehrenbourg 2.50 


And Quiet Flows the Don, by 
Mikhail Sholokov 
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OUR WORKER DELEGA- 
TION—NOVEMBER 7th, 1934 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 
National Secretary 


HILE our May Ist delegation was still 

touring the Soviet Union, we began making 
plans for the November 7th Delegation. Our 
plans included the election and sending of a 
delegation of 16 workers and farmers. Previous 
issues of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY have car- 
ried complete information about the coming dele- 
gation, indicating our concentration points. 
Every reader of SRT and every supporter of the 
FSU, must ask himself, “What have I done to 
assure success to our coming worker delegation 
and what can I still do to help?” 


If you are in a concentration point you must 
get busy at once. Your branch or district office 
will tell you of the most important delegation 
work still to be done. If you are not in a dele- 
gation concentration point, you can help by 
writing to the National Office for a special worker 
delegation collection list. Do not fail to do your 
part. On to a successful conclusion to our drive 
for a November 7th celebration delegation of six- 
teen workers! 

The idea behind the sending of delegates is 
that an honest American worker who is sent 
over to see with his own eyes the progress that 
is being made, to see how Soviet workers live, 
to learn about social insurance and Soviet cul- 
ture and all the other achievements already re- 
alized, will be able to tell hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of others about his experiences and 
observations. One such worker is worth hun- 
dreds of speeches, for he will be spreading the 
truth about the Soviet Union daily in conversa- 
tion as well as in mass meetings, and those who 
know him will believe him. 

Every delegate will be a worker who is widely 
and favorably known among his fellow-workers. 
It does not matter what his political party is— 
all that is necessary is that he be honest, and 
trusted by others in his factory, mill or mine. 
It is of vital importance that a large number par- 








Every reader of SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY, everyone who is op- 
posed to war against the Soviet 
Union, every person who hates 
fascism, everyone who wants to 
help spread accurate information 
about the USSR, should be a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. 


Clip out this coupon and mail it in today: 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......... for (check one) 


[_] Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 

|] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 
year including a subscription to S.R.T. 
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ticipate in the election of each delegate, so that 
he actually represents several hundred workers, 
who will be interested in hearing his report when 
he returns. Further, the more organizations that 
are drawn into the campaign, the better. 


Our Membership Drive 


The Soviet Union Is the Defender of 
Peace 


Every FSU branch has received an ample 
supply of the special recruiting leaflet for our 
drive for active and associate members which 
started August Ist and is to end November 7th. 
Have you read the leaflet? Are you able to 
talk to your fellow worker and trade unionist 
and really convince him that the increased war 
danger necessitates increased activity on his part 
in defense of the Soviet Union? One FSU dis- 
trict should challenge another to socialist com- 
petition in our recruiting campaign. One FSU 
branch should challenge another. One FSU 
member should challenge another. We must reach 
our National Convention quotas, for both active 
and associate members by November 7th, the end 
of our drive. 

If you are just a reader of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY and not a shock brigader in the Friends 
of the Soviet Union write in to the FSU, Na- 
tional Office, at Room 234, 80 E. llth St., New 
York City, about jointing a branch, or, if there 
is none in your city, about starting one. 

Our slogan during this drive should be every 
supporter of the USSR must be turned into an 
active defender of the Soviet Union by becom- 
ing a member of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
The FSU is an organization in which American 
workers, farmers, professionals and intellectuals, 
no matter what their race, color or creed, have 
united because of sympathy for the Soviet 
Union. The FSU program of spreading the truth 
about the USSR, answering the slanders against 


it, and defending the Soviet Union against at- 
tack is one that today has the support of thou- 
sands of Americans. Among our members we 
count Americans of all political affiliations. 

The FSU is now working energetically for the 
success of the American League Against War and 
Fascism, with which it is affiliated and the Sec- 
ond U. S. Congress Against War and Fascism 
taking place in Chicago September 28, 29 and 30. 
The American League and the Second U. S. Con- 
gress Against War must become great forces in 
the struggle against war and fascism, and as such 
important forces for the defense of the Soviet 
Union. For this reason every FSU branch should 
elect delegates to the Congress so that we, as 
the FSU, can utilize this opportunity to work 
for strengthening the defense of the Soviet Union. 


w 

Fred and Helen Abbott have been out in 
the anthracite mining region and in Reading and 
Harrisburg, organizing for the FSU, holding 
meetings, selling literature on the USSR, getting 
subs for SRT. 

Sarah Rice went to Pittsburgh and helped 
the FSU branch there in its work, and estab- 
lished a second branch. She made the necessary 
arrangements for the election of two delegates 
to the Soviet Union, a steel worker and a miner. 

Robert Lee Minor, one of our May dele- 
gates, is making a coast to coast tour. His meet- 
ings have thus far been quite successful. 


@ 

The Monticello, N. J., FSU branch has 
been the target for fascist attacks ever since it 
was organized. The Ku Klux Klan is active 
there and has tried to intimidate FSU members 
and speakers. When Susan Woodruff spoke 
there, a cross was burned outside the hall and 
another outside the home where she spent the 
night. On August 4 a Soviet film was being 
shown, when the barn next to the meeting place 
was burned—the work of an incendiary. Despite 
these outrages the Monticello friends are carry- 
ing on further activity. Their determination in 
the face of such obstacles is worthy of emulation 
by other FSU branches. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS AID CONSTRUCTION 


HE Technical Bureau, affiliated with the 

FSU, was able recently to play an impor- 
tant role in helping socialist construction in the 
Soviet Union. A new type of soldering iron, de- 
signed by three members of the Bureau, will 
make possible a 100 per cent increase in the 
production of the Moscow Dynamo Plant. 

Lawrence Hawthorne, a member of the Los 
Angeles branch of the Bureau, gave a public 
demonstration in Moscow of various American 
soldering irons, including the one designed by 
the Technical Bureau engineers. Its advantages 
were obvious and the Soviet engineers will im- 
mediately start manufacturing this new type of 
iron. 

This instance is typical of the work of the 
Technical Bureau, all of which may not be regu- 
larly reported in the Soviet newspapers, but 
which makes its mark nevertheless. In building 
a house, each brick added may not be hailed as 
a monumental contribution, but without all the 
little bricks there would be no house. 


Another recent item in the Moscow Daily News 
announces an important change in the operation 
of the Bureau. “Dzerzhinski Club Will Be ‘Go- 
Between’ for Soviet-USA Engineering Tech. 
nique” reads its headline. It goes on to describe 
how Marcel Scherer, of the New York branch, 
and Lawrence Hawthorne arranged with Alex- 
ander Axelrod and Frank Herzog, Sr., the head 
of the Foreign Section and an American member, 
respectively, of the Dzerzhinski Club, for this 


club to act as a clearing house for all the prob- 
lems of the Technical Bureau. 

Henceforth, Soviet plants, factories, trusts, or 
State farms will send their technical problems 
to the Foreign Section of the Dzerzhinski Club 
in Moscow. This body checks the problems, sees 
that they have not already been clarified by some 
Soviet organization. If not, the club will for- 
ward them to the New York office of the Tech- 
nical Bureau, which will mail copies of the 
translated problems to each of the branches 
throughout the country. ‘Ihe answers will be 
mailed to the national office, to be shipped to 
the Dzerzhinski Club, and thence to the Soviet 
industries from which they originated. 

Since the founding of the Technical Bureau 
in 1931, the volume of problems coming from 
the Soviet Union has increased many times. But 
its membership has not increased in the same 
proportion. Often problems are left hanging in 
the air for several weeks before some engineer 
or specialist can attend to them. 

Not only does the Technical Bureau need 
many new members. It also needs funds,’ and 
lots more than its members can offer. Every 
friend who wishes to help the Soviet Union in 
its historic battle to build a first-class industrial 
socialist land is earnestly asked to contribute 
what funds he can to help the work of the 
Bureau. 

We should alt be glad of the opportunity te 
aid in this glorious task—the building of the 
workers’ and peasants’ fatherland! Workers and 
technicians, do what you can to help, by donat- 
ing either your money or your services! 
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LARGER CROPS IN SOVIET CHINA TOO 


Even in Soviet China, where Chiang Kai-shek has mobilized nearly 
1,000,000 soldiers in a ferocious attempt to wipe out the Soviets, splendid 
achievements were accomplished in the fight for increased foodstuffs. 


In the Central Soviet District, Kiangsi, where the fighting is the 
bitterest and hardest, the rice crop this year was increased 150 per cent. 
The gain in rice production in the Fukien-Chekiang-Kiangsi Soviet 
districts was 200 per cent over the last year. 


Increases in other cereal production is even greater than rice. Fal- 
low land has been decreased. through intensive cultivation and distribu- 
tion of land to the landless peasants. More than 34,000 acres of 
swampy land were reclaimed last year and put into cultivation. 


AN FSU SHOCK BRIGADER 


Lena Berger, a shock brigader in sales promotion of Soviet Russia 
Topay and a member of the Oceanside Branch, is spending her va- 
cation in the Catskills. But she is continuing her work. She arranged 
for a meeting on July 26th for the benefit of the FSU, at which Perez 
Hirschbein gave a lecture on Fascism. Another affair will be arranged, 
the proceeds of which will go to Sovrer Russia Topay. If such an 
example would be followed by all our members who are vacationing 
in the country, the Friends of the Soviet Union would grow in the 
summer time, and not be at a stand still. 


@ Julius Walstad, United Farmers 
League candidate for American farm- 
ers’ delegate to the Soviet Union in 
November. He is South Dakota or- 
ganizer of the UFL. Help the poor 
farmers send him as their delegate— 
send us a contribution toward his 
steamship fare. 





@ F. W. Boyd, Philadelphia literature 
agent and FSU shock brigader. He 
believes an American friend of the 
Soviets should not only admire and 
applaud Soviet achievements but also 
get busy in building a mass organiza- 
tion to defend them and a mass cir- 
culation of SRT to tell the truth about 
them. How about YOU? 











U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION 


An artistically illustrated monthly, beautiful and informative, 
giving in graphic form the facts about triumphs of socialist 
construction . . . 35 cents, $4 per year. Subscribe today—use 
it to convince your friends of the marvelous progress being made 
in the USSR. 


Number 6 just received, devoted to Soviet Science. 
* 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Numbers 1 to 6 (1934) inclusive for $1.25 
(Value $2.10) 


Numbers 4 to 12 (1933) inclusive for 80c 
(Value $3.15) 


Four Outstanding Pamphlets: 


Organizational Problems of Party and Socialist Con- 
struction 


AE, 7 eee 5 be Giese vie sks awa he Rewer. 15 cents 
The Work of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
De a 5h er os tee wa domecadas cada 10 cents 


Ready for Defense 


eee ee NE 5 cents 


One Hundred Years in Ten 
Pie Se EN iva sk cae oc chee oo acd wee ieedn 10 cents 























BISHOP BROWN'S BOOKS 


My Heresy 
The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism. 


Science and History. 
Each 25 Cents 


Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 














Read Soviet Publications for 


Authentic Information 
Published in English in Moscow 


THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT SOCIALIST 


CONSTRUCTION 
1 year 6 months 

MOSCOW NEWS, Weekly, profusely 

TE ea me $2.00 $1.00 
MOSCOW DAILY NEWS, day-to-day 

WOUND OE GUUIES. 6555's 8 5a Chk epee $8.00 $4.00 
SOVIET TRAVEL, bi-monthly pictorial 

WIE Se tahoe hice Se coew iene $1.00 (6 issues) 

& 


SAVE 25 per cent 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year, regularly $1.00, 


economy combination with: 


Combination subscriptions: 


MOSCOW NEWS for six months, together....... $1.50 
(Save 50c) 
Gm ctid: SOMA, ROMOUNEE 85 oo. ok Ske bdcncees oe $2.25 
(Save 75c) 
MOSCOW DAILY NEWS for six months, together . $3.75 
(Save $1.25) 
SOVIET TRAVEL for one year, together....... $1.50 
(Save 50c) 

S 


Mail check or money order to: Amkniga Corp., 258 
Fifth Ave., or F. S. U., 80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 





























INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT 





YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 
* 


Arrangements are now being made for special workers, 
students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet Union 
for the November Celebrations. 


At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
Including 5 Days in USSR 


Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 


Odessa and other cities 
Ea 
Our long and thorough experience warrants you 
the best service. 
& 
Torgsin Orders 
sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


AT THE LOWEST RATES 


WORLD TOURISTS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
e 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 

















Have you 
RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 


SOVIET RUSSIA? 


Your Gift of a Torgsin Order 


will enable them to buy domestic or imported 
articles at the TORGSIN STORES, located in 
every city of the Soviet Union. Orders promptly 
executed. Prices in the Torgsin Stores com- 
pare favorably with those in the United States. 


For Torgsin orders see your 
local bank or authorized agents. 





REPRESENTATIVE. in U.S.A, 
961 Fifth Ave. New YOrK.NY: 


General Representative in U. S. A. 
at AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE U.S.S.R. IS 
CONCENTRATED IN MOSCOW 


NOVEMBER | 


Perhaps no one symbol of the U.S.S.R. is more forceful 
than the tremendous parade through Moscow’s Red 
Square which marks each anniversary of the Soviet 
Union. It is an immense and inspiring review of 

achievements. Moscow and the U.S.S.R. at all times 

offer scenes of unusual vitality to men and women who 

must see for themselves . . . but Moscow.on Novem- 
ber 7 presents an intense concentration. You may 
visit Moscow and Leningrad for as little as $5 a day 
special class and $8 a day tourist class, meals, hotels, 
sightseeing and transportation on tour in the 

U.S.S.R. included. The Soviet Union is one 
country where the travel dollar is practically at 
par. Round trip steamship fares from New 
York to Leningrad are as low as $176. Con- 
sult your local travel agent 


Folder SR-9, to 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representatives of the Travel Co. of 
the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


















or write for 














KEEP THIS DATE OPEN 


October 5th 


FOR BIG BANQUET 
To Welcome Our New Editor 


EDWIN SEAVER 


And Farewell to Former Editor 


LISTON M. OAK 





A Fine Time Promised 
& 


All branches will be notified. 
for details. 


Watch press 
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